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THE WEEK. 


SAN FRANCISCO is in flames. Over a hundred 
thousand people are homeless ; probably several thou- 
sands have perished. Little water is procurable ; the 
only way of stopping the fire is to blow up the buildings 
in front of its path. The city parks are the camping 
grounds of multitudes of ruined, half-starving, terror- 
shaken men, women, and children. Plunderers, who 
have taken advantage of the panic, are being shot in 
the public streets. The damage to property is as yet 
inestimable. Here aré facts which the imaginations 
of the secure can hardly grasp. Conditions of human 
dismay and agony on such a scale cannot be realised. 
The imagination is inhibited. We only know, we can 
hardly realise, that we are in the presence of a 
calamity only comparable to the earthquake of 
Lisbon, which shook the hearts and_ convic- 
tions of the men in the eighteenth century. 
Thanks to the shortness of life, the instability of the 
work of civilisation does not enter into daily conscious- 
ness. We even speak, as a metaphor of perfect 
security, of feeling ‘‘ the solid ground under our feet.” 
A few years and the inhabitants of San Francisco will 
hardly think of this calamity, or only rememberit as the 
cause of some personal loss. To take short views is 
our nature, and the condition of all activity. The 
Americans are of all races the most recuperative. 
Their resilient courage and practical energy 
will cope more effectively with this calamity 
than nations whose characteristic it is to live 
more by memory and contemplation. Already in 
the brisk measures of admirable decision of which 
accounts have reached us, we can guess at the zest of 
service, which in the midst of such miserable confusion 
is buoying up almost to happiness the emotions of 
strenuous men. As in an ant heap, which a traveller’s 
foot has disturbed, all the polity swarm to the damaged 
spot, so in America the feeding heating energies of 
money and labour are pouring in to repair what to the 
reflection of the individual seems an extraneous and 
blind visitation. hie 

Tue German Emperor has once more provided the 
political excitement of the week, by choosing a rather 
crude way of expressing his displeasure with the part 
Italy played at Algeciras. He sent a telegram to the 
Austrian Minister for Foreign Affairs in which, after 
saying he was sending the Grand Cross of the Order 
of the Red Eagle to the Austrian representative 
at Algeciras, added, ‘‘I feel impelled to express 
to you from my heart my sincere thanks for your 
unshakable support of my representatives—a fine lead 
of a true-hearted ally. You have proved yourself 
to be a brilliant second on the duelling grounds, and 
you may be certain of similar service in similar case 
from me also.” This cordial message has not given 
unqualified satisfaction in Vienna, where the Zeit thinks 
there is something unflattering in the term “second.” In 
fact, it is realised at Vienna as clearly as anywhere 
else that the message was sent not so much to gratify 
Austriaas to reprove Italy. Some of the Austrian papers 
are putting their own interpretation on the last sentence. 
They argue that the principle accepted at Algeciras, 
that geographical vicinity bestows special political 
rights, may be applied to Macedonia as well as to 
Morocco, and that if Austria-Hungary should demand 
ijn relation to Macedonia a position such as has been 


assigned to France in relation to Morocco, Germany 
would champion Austria’s demands against Italy’s 
objections. ae ee 

It is generally believed that if Prince Bilow had 
not been in bed the telegram would have been 
differently worded. Certainly it is difficult to see what 
German diplomacy could expect to gain from this out- 
burst. The German Emperor may have thought that 
he could overawe Italy and compel her to desert her 
present policy of friendship with France. Everyone 
remembers how Bismarck used to vary amenities with 
threats in his dealings with Italy, according as the 
prospects of his intrigues with Russia looked promising 
or clouded. But if the German Emperor thought he 
could play the same kind of trick on his ally, he was 
much mistaken. Bismarck’s methods only succeeded 
because Italy was in a solitary and vulnerable position. 
She had won her unity, but she was living over the 
volcano of the Temporal Power. French _inter- 
vention at Rome was not impossible, and French 
predominance in the Mediterranean was a con- 
stant cause of anxiety. The Triple Alliance, if 
it brought very real disadvantages of its own, delivered 
Italy from this dread. To-day the situation is very 
different. The Papacy, once the spoilt child of France 
and the enemy of Italy, has drawn closer to Italy and 
away from France. Between France and Italy there 
has been a friendship growing from small 
beginnings for nearly ten years. The Triple Alliance 
has continued, but its whole significance is changed. 
Italy is formally the ally of Germany and Austria ; 
substantially she is the friend of England and France. 

THE result of the German Emperor’s message has 
been a furious Press war between the two.countries. 
The Italian newspapers vigorously assail the notion 
that the alliance obliges them to do Germany’s bidding 
in diplomacy. The German newspapers warn Italy 
that if shelikes to try the réle of satellite to France 
and England she must take the consequence. The Seco/o 
remarks that Italy can distinguish between the 
German Emperor and the German people, and that 
though she admires German thought she has no 
great esteem for the Emperor, who came to 
the throne too young and _ has_ conceived 
the ambition of reviving the pretensions of the 
ancient empire. The Berliner Jageblaat arrogantly 
remarks that Germany is resolved to set the tone 
on the continent. It is this obsession that some- 
thing is wrong with Europe if Germany’s authority 
is confined to her own dominions that makes 
Germany the bad sleeper of the continent. We do not 
expect to see the Triple Alliance formally dissolved, 
but it is a lifeless and formal instrument. Meanwhile 
there are interesting speculations on the meaning of 
the retirement of Baron von Holstein, the permanent 
head of the Foreign Office in Berlin and the famulus 
of all the Ministers from Bismarck onwards. 





THE position of the French Cabinet, or rather of its 
advanced members, like M. Briand and M. Clémenceau, 
has been made very awkward during the past week by 
a strike of postal servants. It has long been the rule 
in France that Government servants may not strike and 
that their trade unions are not recognised—in fact, they 
are treated as English postal servants were by Lord 
Stanley. M. Briand, on joining the Ministry, is under- 
stood to have tried hard to secure the Socialist demand, 
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that these disabilities should be removed; but the 
choice of M. Barthou for the department which has 
most Government servants under it indicated 
that M. Briand had failed. Ten days ago a strike 
of about three hundred Paris postmen put the 
new Cabinet to the test. M. Barthou replied by 
dismissing them all from the service, and justified his 
action in the Chamber. This aroused a storm of indig- 
nation among the Socialists and Trade Unionists ; the 
strike received great support, and great preparations 
have been made to extend it, if the pressure brought 
to bear on the Government should fail. The issue is 
still in doubt; the Press of the Opposition strongly 
support the Government, of course, while their own 
Press is mostly against them. The more liberal policy 
inaugurated in England by Mr. Sydney Buxton is much 
quoted. Meanwhile, the latest news from Lens is very 
serious. There is a kind of martial lawin force. A 
lieutenant of dragoons has died from the effect of a 
blow. The Government have poured troops into the 
district and there are general apprehensions of dis- 
order. It is difficult for outsiders to distribute the 
blame for the transactions which have added the 
tragedies of industrial war to those of industrial peace. 


Tue financial event of the week has been the 
announcement of the Russian Five per Cent. Loan. 
It is to be launched next Thursday, and ninety millions 
sterling in all is to be asked for, more than half of 
which (forty-eight millions) is looked for from Paris. 
From St. Petersburg twenty millions is required ; 
whether they will be got depends upon the amount of 
hostility with which the middle classes in Russia 
regard this loan. The supporters of autocracy 
will hardly invest in Russian securities just at 
present, and the Liberals regard the operation 
with distrust and anger. London will contribute 
thirteen millions, about three times as much as 
was expected, and this large sum has already been 
underwritten. The issue is understood to be at 88 if 
the amount is fully paid up, and at 89 on the instal- 
ment system. The underwriters receive 2 per cent. 
The balance of the loan will be subscribed in Vienna 
and Brussels. Germany abstains because Berlin has 
enough to do to finance the Prussian and Imperial 
Government. It is understood that the United States 
and Italy have refused to participate, on the ground 
that the loan has not been submitted to the Duma, and 
no doubt this fact explains the very low price of the 
issue. There is a vague fear that the loan may be 
used not only to pay off an unfunded debt and to defray 
interest on old loans, but also as a prep to the bureau- 
cracy. Further, intending investors are not a little 
scared by the threats of some members of the Duma 
that, when the new Russian Parliament comes by its 
own, this loan will be repudiated. The cheapness of 
the loan, which constitutes its attraction, thus becomes 
an additional source of alarm. Why, it is asked, has 
the Government refused to obtain the authority of the 
Duma? Hadit done so five or ten millions would have 
been saved. As it is the price of the new Russian Five 
per Cents. will be almost as low as that of Russian 
F ours last November. And it is not many years since 
Russian credit was on a 4 per cent. basis, the Fours 
standing almost at par. 


Tue whole of the political life of Italy is silent, 
writes our Rome correspondent, before the enormous 
misfortune which has struck the Queen of the Mediter- 
ranean and the laughing and picturesque villages and 
towns along the gulf and the hills around Vesuvius. 
Like the Calabrian earthquake, the Vesuvian eruption 
has laid bare the want of any preparation on the part of 
the Government or local authorities which, given the 
constant danger in volcanic regions, should not allow 
themselves to be taken completely by surprise. In Naples 


and the environs all lost their heads, so that there were 
more victims than need have been, as from the beginning 
of the eruption there was quite time to have evacuated 
the weak and unsafe builtings. It is now also evident 
that the municipal authorities should never permit the 
construction of houses near Vesuvius which are not 
guaranteed solid enough to resist the weight of 
several tons of cinders and ashes whenever they fall. 
In fact, some old buildings, constructed on this 
standard, such as the Castle at Ottajano, have not 
suffered in the least. The same can be said of Cala- 
bria, where the frequent earthquakes forbid the 
construction of houses not guaranteed to resist as 
much as possible the shakings which they are sure to 
suffer. The Premier has announced his intention of 
presenting a bill in Parliament rendering obligatory 
ertain precautions for public safety. 


Nor far from Kilkenny a wool mill has been 
opened. There are twenty-three looms at present 
ready for work, and they are expected to give employ- 
ment to some 300 persons. The articles manufactured 
will be mainly clothes at present imported from France 
and Germany. This mill is the outcome of the Gaelic 
League and all those who have been working to en- 
courage self-reliance and industrial enterprise in 
Ireland. The capital (this is significant) has not 
been raked together by the sending out of prospectuses 
among the population of England; but 600 Irish 
shareholders have taken up the 15,000 shares and 
found the capital among themselves. Mr. Bryce made 
a speech at the opening ceremony in which he adverted 
to the ancient wool trade of Ireland, which once 
was so prosperous, before the short-sighted policy 
of England deliberately crushed it; and he laid 
stress upon the fact that the future prosperity 
of an increasing Irish population must depend 
on something more than agriculture if itis ever to be 
a fact. A commercial undertaking, prompted in the 
first instance by patriotic motives, is suspect in the 
eyes of men of business; but although the share- 
holders of the importing cloth firms of France and 
Germany are probably not yet uneasy about their 
dividends, there is reason to hope that this beginning 
of a reconstruction of what was once the most 
flourishing of Irish industries, may lead to the es- 
tablishment of mills which may, as in the past, rival in 
prosperity their rivaisin Europe. 

THe unemployment figures in the New Ladour 
Gazelle are extremely satisfactory. The percentage of 
unemployed in the Trade Union returns has now 
dropped to 38 per cent. In March of last year it was 
5°6 percent. These figures go to confirm the impres- 
sion that trade is steadily recovering from the effects 
of the war. We hope very much that this improve- 
ment will not send the anxieties of the Govern- 
ment or of the public to sleep. It is of the greatest 
importance before next winter that Mr. John Burns 
should be able to show some experimental scheme 
dealing with the unemployed in actual working. There 
are certain measures of reform which would be 
urgently wanted if there were nc unemployed, but of 
which it is an additional recommendati n that they 
can conveniently be so carried out as to relieve the pres- 
sure of unemployment. First among these we have 
always put afforestation. The Prime Minister, replying 
to a question the other day in the House of Commons, 
saidthat there was no need for further inquiry because 
a Departmental Committee had reported on the subject 
so lately. We hope this means that the Government 
realises that it is time not for inquiry but for action. 
The improvement in employment is not an argument 
against such experiments ; it only facilitates them. It 
enables them to be carried out in a cool, careful, and 
deliberate manner. 
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Tue 7imes of Saturday last contained an interesting 
account from a correspondent of an experiment in 
small holdings which has now been carried on at Wing, 
in Buckinghamshire, for nearly ten years and with 
complete success. A glebe farm of some 204 acres 
was taken over from the vicar of the parish, two land- 
lords acting as trustees. They appointed a_ local 
committee of four practical men, who have entire con- 
trol, including the power of evicting undesirable 
tenants. This system has worked excellently. The 
land islet at an average price of 22s. an acre for arable 
land and £2 for grass. The tenants consist mainly 
of two classes: (i.) small tradesmen, and (ii.) (the 
larger class) men who have been farm labourers 
and have saved a little money, and set up as carriers, 
hawkers, &c. There is no fancy farming or market 
gardening. Every tenant has the use of the farm 
buildings and their privileges are never abused. The 
tenants do not make a living out of the land, but by 
means of it they are independent workmen, and they 
are kept away fromthe towns. The larger portions of 
land are all let to married men, and their sons help 
them in working it. It is impossible, says the corre- 
spondent, to conceive of a better form of technical 
education than this. Boys not only gain a knowledge of 
the work but also a practical interest in it at a most 
critical age. The experiment certainly appears to 
deserve the attention of all who are interested in this 
most important subject. 

Tue Daily News has called attention to an 
incident which raises some important questions. 
It will be remembered that two gentlemen, named 
Gerothwohl and Lavalett, were recently charged at 
Vine-street Police-court with being drunk and dis- 
orderly in Piccadilly on the night after the boat race 
and that the charge against them was dismissed. The 
case has attracted considerable attention because of 
the magistrate, Mr. Denman’s, remarks in dismissing 
it, andthose remarks are certainly worthy of notice. 
The defendants stated that they saw the police arrest 
amanfor no reason, as it appeared to them, and thatthey 
followed to the station to protest. On arriving there 
they were themselves arrested for being drunk and dis- 
orderly. The magistrate foundthatthey were not iatoxi- 
cated, and then proceeded to remark that it was better 
in a noisy neighbourhood to leave the police to manage 
their own affairs. This would seem to imply that no 
private person is justified in interfering in any way 
with the police when they appear to him to be com- 
mitting an injustice or acting with unnecessary 
violence. There are, of course, excuses to be made for 
the police if, exasperated by the difficulty of controlling 
a disorderly mob, they do either of these things. But 
that is no reason why, in case of a mistake, innocent 
persons should suffer. Still less is it a reason why the 
police should bring reckless charges against any one 
who interferes. Mr. Denman found that Messrs. 
Gerothwohl and Lavalett were not intoxicated, in spite 
of the positive police evidence that they were ; and yet 
he uttered no word of censure upon the police who gave 
that evidence. To carry sympathy with the police to 
these lengths is to make the most glaring injustice 
possible. AIBA 

IT is ten years ago since the first revival of the 
Olympic games in Greece. Wandering about Athens 
during an hour or two of indiscriminate inspection, 
which the conscientious sightseer will do well to 
intermit, he will probably come across, not far from 
the banks of the Ilissus, a long, oblong, empty 
circus, with tier upon tier of stone seats rising 
above each other. This is the stadium where 
in a few days athletes of all nations will 
compete in a variety of contests, racing, jumping, 
wrestling, and other accomplishments, such as cycling 
and shooting, which have less romantic and ancient 


associations. Seen at most times there is something 
mournful in this great empty space, suggesting so 
expensive an enthusiasm for the ideals of the past. 
But, no doubt, on the day of the games, when the 
great space is filled with thousands of restless spec- 
tators, it will mot occur to anyone to tax the Baron de 
Coubertin and the wealthy merchants of Greece with 
vain expense. These men were fascinated by the 
idea of making Greece once more the centre of the 
civilised world, and they built this huge arena, and 
planned an international university for classical 
studies, with a view to this end. The race from 
Marathon, along the road which the messenger of 
victory travelled 2,396 years ago, was at the last 
contest won by a Greek. Sentiment makes us hope 
that this time, too, a Greek may carry off the crown. 





A WEEK of calamities and affliction has ended 
with the premature death of a man who had done a 
great service to the race and helped powerfully to arm 
it against disease. When Finsen died the world knew 
that he had maintained a brave struggle against an 
early and certain doom, and it rejoiced to think how 
much his love of humanity and his love of science 
had contrived te achieve in the space of a short life 
that had been measured out before hiseyes. In the death 
of M. Curie there is something bitterly and cynically 
capricious and irrelevant. He died under the wheels 
of a dray in the Rue Daiiphiae on Wednesday. He 
was only forty-seven, and nobody can say how much 
more he had to teach the world. The credit for his 
great discovery, made in 1898, must be divided 
between him and his brilliant wife, herself a docter of 
science when she married him in 1895, M. Curie 
himself always gave his wife the chief credit, 
and together they divided the Nobel prize in 1903 
with M. Becquerel. It was M. Becquerel’s discovery 
in 1896 that uranium and its compounds spontaneously 
emit radiations presenting some analogies with the 
RG6ntgen rays that started M. Curie and his wife on 
the researches which produced such wonderful results. 
Their discovery of radium was announced in 1903. It 
has added at once to the resources of surgery and to 
the bewilderment and enrichment of physical science. 
The atomic theory disappeared, and we are presented 
with a totally new scientific conception, the electrical 
theory of matter. A sense of adventure and remance 
now accompanies all speculations that are based on the 
discovery of this newelement. We feel as Dryden felt 
when he described how the Royal Society was going 
to lead mankind to the edge of the globe in order to 
give it a better view of the moon. M. Curie lived 
long enough to see other men of science feeling their 
way to still further discoveries. 

THERE was acurious contrast in the early career 
of M Cure and his wife according to the account 
in the Westminster Gazette. M. Curie was an un- 
promising boy at school and his parents wisely re- 
moved him His wife, on the other hand, was a 
brilliant pupil. Her father, a professor in a Warsaw 
college, was too poor to pay her fees and she could 
only be admitted as an assistant to clean her father’s 
instruments for his experiments. She afterwards went 
to teach in Germany and then to lecture in Versailles, 
where she met M. Curie. They lived together in happi- 
ness and obscure poverty, Their discoveries brought 
them fame without riches. In 1903 they were awarded 
the Davy medal of the Royal Society and the Nobel 
prize. In 1904 the French Chamber of Deputies 
unanimously voted a credit of 18,700 francs to 
found a Chair of Physics for him at the Paris 
Faculty of Sciences, and last year he was elected a 
member of the Academy of Sciences. He refused to 
accept the Legion of Honour. The more the world 
admires all that the two achieved in common, the more 
will it pity the poignant loneliness of the survivor. 
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THE EDUCATION CONTROVERSY. 

HE attacks upon the Education Bill during the 

last week do not encourage the hope that the 
discussion will be conducted in a sober key or with 
very relevant arguments. We find ourselves at once 
engaged not in the skirmishes of logic or reason but 
in a furious war of phrases and epithets. The language 
used by certain bishops has been such as to give 
rise to the suspicion that they are rather concerned to 
find a good mobilising cry than to examine Mr. Birrell’s 
actual proposals. It should surely be an elementary 
principle in the discussion of a large measure that 
terms such as ‘‘ confiscation” and ‘‘ robbery” should 
come as a conclusion of a demonstration rather 
than as the preliminary to declamation. We do 
not say that the bishops are peculiar in their 
readiness to be betrayed into intemperate and ill- 
considered phrases. We regret the temper and tem- 
perature of the controversy because we have never 
made any secret of our conviction that no settle- 
ment of this question can be final which leaves 
any poignant sense of injustice in any con- 
siderable section of the community. It is too early 
yet to say how far the militant bishops repre- 
sent the public opinion of the Anglican Church. 
We are at least inclined to think that there are many 
Churchmen who are more afraid than the bishops of 
the dawn of the day when the State will decide that 
it has to choose between secular education and the 
incessant quarrels of Christianity. 

There are two main lines of attack upon the bill. 
We will take first that which is most directly hostile to 
the fundamental principle of the bill, and which, let us 
add, as we believe, is most certainly fatal to the real 
influence of the Church. Many of the bishops and clergy 
have declared war on the idea of the common 
schools. The main purpose of the bill is to bring 
under public control all the schools which the commu- 
nity maintains for the purposes of free and compulsory 
education. There was no surprise in this part of the 
bill. If men ever meant anything by their e!ection 
speeches, this reform was promised by the Govern- 
ment. We need not labour the point because several 
Conservative papers, including the 77mes, the Standard, 
the Morning Post, and the Birmingham Post, have all 
admitted that the country asked the Government to 
do this. Now, the idea of the common school is pre- 
eminently a democratic idea. It is precisely because 
it is a democratic idea that certain Churchmen are so 
bitterly hostile to it. Their ideal is not the 
village or the town governing itself, organising 
all the means and resources for increasing the power, 
the happiness, the independence, and the imagination 
of the community but the village or the town governed 
by the Church, finding in the Church its inspiration, 
and in the development of the Church its joy and 
purpose in life. This ideal, venerable as it is, can never 
make its peace with a modern democracy, which implies 
so large a tolerance as is necessary to combine men 
of different opinions in loyal devotion to some common 
civilisation. The days of the medieval village are 
over. One by one its characteristics are doomed 
to disappear. If the Church wants to withhold its in- 
fluence and its riches from the public life ; if it wishes 
to set up its own separate and isolated atmosphere of 
tradition and authority, it is making war upon self- 


government. It is subordinating citizenship to 
some other allegiance. It is doing what Dr. 
Creighton once threatened it would do: asking its 
adherents to be Churchmen before they are English- 
men. We do not question the sincerity or the depth 
of the conscientious convictions that prompt this 
course of action. All we say is that it is a course 
which cannot be reconciled with the facts or the 
demands of modern democracy. We are not here 
dealing with the conduct of a set of men who devote 
lives of an ascetic discipline to teaching their fellows. 
We are dealing with a great community of men and 
women, who are living the lives of their fellow men 
and women, bound to be of the world as well as in it. 
If they determine to set up a civilisation within a 
civilisation, to hold aloof from the conduct of 
public affairs, to regard the common school as 
something alien and forbidding, to take no pride 
in its successes and to regard everything given to it as 
something subtracted from themselves, they are doing 
what they can to spoil all the virtue and significance 
of the modern conception of citizenship. If the Church, 
on solemn deliberation, decides that it is its duty to 
create that antithesis, its decision is scarcely likely 
to increase its influence in a modern State. 

There is a second line of attack: the attack not 
upon the common school but upon the bill’s concep- 
tion of a common Christianity. The case for the 
opposition on this ground has been admirably put by 
the Bishop of Birmingham in his two articles in the 
Birmingham Daily Post. The Bishop’s task, in one 
sense, is not a difficult one. It is perfectly true that 
any one can riddle the whole theory of what is called 
simple religious instruction. Much as we admire the 
Bishop’s handling of his subject, we are obliged to ask 
whether his own ideal satisfies all the objections 
which he brings against undenominational teaching. 
He says that it is impossible to teach the Lord’s 
Prayer without teaching such doctrines as that there 
are angels in heaven and that there is an evil spirit 
called the devil. Incidentally, if the Bishop’s argu- 
ment is pushed far enough it means that we cannot 
teach arithmetic to a child because arithmetic depends 
upon abstractions which no child could be made to 
understand. Now, who controls the religious teaching 
in the Church schools? It is surely obvious that there 
is as much variety of religious teaching in these schools 
as there is in the board schools. Would the Bishop of 
Birmingham and the Bishop of Liverpool give the same 
explanations of those passages which the Bishop thinks 
cannot be taught without explanations ? No doubt what 
the Bishop would say is that he is not concerned so much 
that the Bible should be taught with particular expla- 
nations as that it should be taught with some expla- 
nations, but the Bishop’s difficulty is, we fancy, that 
the great body of lay Churchmen do not hold his 
view. If they had done, undenominational religion 
would never have been heard of, If they did, we 
should have in all the public schools to which the 
bishops send their sons those guarantees for dogmatic 
instruction, that reference to the standards and 
teaching of the Church, which the bishops want to see 
established in the schools where the sons of others are 
taught. The whole existence of this system of reli- 
gious teaching depends upon the Church. It is 
ridiculous to suppose that the rest of the country can 
impose on the schools a form of religious teaching to 
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which the Church as a whole objects. The truth is that 
many, and we fancy most Churchmen, are quite content 
to have undenominational teaching in the schools of 
the poor as they have it in the schools of the rich. 
For our part we have never held or argued that the 
provision of this education was the ideal solution. If 
the State decides to give religious education, it must 
try to do justice to minorities, though it stands 
to reason that it will have also to respect the 
wishes of the majority. If the Church is wise 
it will not declare war on public control or ask to 
be allowed to govern the public institutions of a 
democracy. It will concentrate its energies on the 
effort to see that the clauses giving facilities do not 
fail of their purpose. If the bishops wish to per- 
petuate the kind of religious instruction they condemn 
their right course is to convince the nation that the 
only way of having any other kind of religious instruc- 
tion is to give the Church not merely the right of 
entry but the right of control. 





THE DANGER IN INDIA. 

HE controversy between the Special Correspond- 

ent of the 7imes and some of Lord Kitchener’s 
defenders has diverged from the main subject of our 
anxieties in India to the justice of the charge brought 
against Lord Kitchener’s discretion when in the 
Soudan. Of this there is no reason to complain, for 
Lord Kitchener’s friends are, of course, entirely 
justified in thinking that charge serious enough to 
demand a full discussion. But that discussion is 
quite irrelevant to the real and crucial question of 
Lord Kitchener’s discretion in India and the extent to 
which it is wise to commit ourselves to it, That is 
the real issue behind the questions of the redistribu- 
tion of military power and of the redistribution of the 
Indian Army; and the full reports of the Budget 
debate in the Viceroy’s Council which have reached 
England this week will certainly do little to tranquillise 
the alarms that have sprung up during the last twelve 
months. 

The chief feature of that debate was the discussion 
of military expenditure. Mr. Gokhale asked whether 
it would not be possible to suspend the Kitchener 
scheme, which he said would cost ten millions, in view 
of the change brought about by the overthrow of Russia 
in the Far East. Lord Kitchener and Lord Minto both 
refused to take this view. Lord Kitchener thought 
that the domestic preoccupations of Russia and her 
virtual suppression as a military Power gave 
India a breathing space, in which to _ per- 
fect her defences. Lord Minto suggested that 
Russia might turn to India to satisfy the am- 
bitions that had miscarried in Manchuria. This 
means that Lord Kitchener und Lord Minto, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and the Viceroy of India, both adopt 
the extremist theories of Russophobia. Mr. Haldane 
used very different language a month ago. He said 
the menace on the Indian frontier had disappeared, 
Now there is nothing in their position that gives any 
special value to opinions of Lord Kitchener and Lord 
Minto on this particular subject. Neither of these dis- 
tinguished men has had any unusual opportunities of 
studying Russian politics. Lord Kitchener has been a 
soldier in Egypt, in South Africa, and in India. 
Lord Minato has governed Canada, Their careers 
have given them no special insight into Russian 


affairs. Their opinions are merely those of public men 
of ordinary information. They are not experts in the 
Duma, in the Tsar’s character, in the range and power 
of popular discontent, in the native disinclination to 
adventure and war. Mr. Haldane is just as good a judge 
of this question as either Lord Kitchener or Lord 
Minto. He thinks the Russian danger has disappeared. 
It is not unlikely that he reflects the views of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence. Certainly he must 
reflect the views of the men who in making the 
Japanese alliance thought they were strengthening our 
defences on the Indian frontier. 

The Government, then, are not likely to treat 
Lord Minto’s view of the Russian danger with the 
respect which they would have shown, for example, 
to Lord Curzon’s view of the actual working of the 
departmental system of India, They will probably 
also understand that the whole of Lord Kitchener’s 
military scheme must be examined with complete 
independence. There are many things that Lord 
Kitchener is peculiarly competent to judge. We do 
not think, for example, that any civilian will criticise 
the expenditure on the re-arming of the Indian Army. 
It is a different matter when it is claimed for 
Lord Kitchener’s scheme of military redistribu- 
tion and his demands for money that they are 
expert conclusions sacred from criticism. Is 
Lord Kitchener the best judge of the comparative 
risks of invasion and paralysis? And is he the best 
judge of the working of a system which turns not 
merely, and perhaps not even mainly, on military con- 
siderations? We think in both respects his inexperi- 
ence of India and his personality, which is not apt to 
catch local colour or atmosphere, make his advice of very 
doubtful value. He is working in an unfamiliar medium. 

Military expenditure has advanced in India by 
nearly ten millions in twenty years. This may not seem 
a gigantic sum. But in India finance deals with small 
and hazardous margins. The revenue comes mainly 
from the livelihood of the poorest ryot, the land he 
cultivates anc the salt heconsumes. Competent judges 
believe that the Indian peasant is being taxed more and 
more rapidly into the usurers’ clutches. When the 
Government of India brought in its bill to amend the 
agricultural land system in the Punjab it issued a 
memorandum stating that ‘‘the expropriation of the 
hereditary agriculturists in many parts of the province, 
through the machinery of unrestricted saleand mortgage, 
has been regarded for many years past as a serious 
political danger. It is recognised that the danger is 
accompanied with bad political results, that it is increas- 
ing, and that if not arrested it will grow to formidable 
dimensions.” The Indian ryot is by common consent 
remarkably frugal and industrious and obtains an 
amazing return out of the soil. But two processes 
have driven him more and more into the moneylender’s 
power: alien arrangements regarding land tenure and 
excessive taxation. That excessive taxation has been 
largely for military purposes. A good deal of it has 
been swallowed up in building military railways such 
as the Chaman Railway and those which connect out- 
posts like Dargai, Jamrud, Kohat, and Thal with the 
military centres. India bore this heavy burden on the 
understanding that the problem of mobilisation had 
been finally solved. Lord Kitchener now proposes to 
abandon a series of splendidly-equipped barracks and 
quarters on the ground that these arrangements formobili- 
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sation are inadequate. Wecan admire Lord Kitchener's 
determination to get rid of bad anomalies. His aboli- 
tion of the Presidential armies, for example, was recom- 
mended by Sir William Hunter thirty-five years ago. 
But in this case, apart from the advantage of training, 
what argument is there for supposing that the railways 
are too slow to bring troops to a frontier which Russia 
could not reach, on the most pessimistic assumption, 
without many months of fighting, marching, railway 
building, and, if Sir Donald Stewart was right, starving? 
And is it likely that Lord Kitchener, who has never 
been in India during a famine, has weighed all the 
cost of this scheme and calculated the number of 
ryots who are now on the edge of ruin and will 
be sent over it if taxation is not lightened ? 

Social distress or demoralisation is not the only 
danger that Lord Kitchener may overlook. He was 
reminded of another last week when he did honour to 
the memory of John Nicholson. The achievements of 
John Nicholson and his brave comrades, one of whom 
—Baird Smith—has received a good deal less than his 
due in the commemorations of the relief of Delhi, are 
an inspiration to every soldier. But they should also 
be a lesson to every politician. The 7zmes correspon- 
dent points out that Lord Kitchener has not been 
too careful to study Indian sentiment and feelings in 
the army. His plan is very irksome to the Indian 
soldier whois cut off from his home. One of his 
rejected suggestions to the Indian Government in- 
volved a dangerous interference with social customs. 
Mr. Gokhale complained in the Budget speech that 
Lord Kitchener was disinclined to welcome Indians in 
the army, that the decline in the ratio of Indian officers 
in the army from the figure recommended by Lord 
Salisbury was regarded in India as evidence of sus- 
picion. Indian teeling had been wounded by our 
readiness to let Japan, Eastern Power though she is, 
defend India, and our reluctance to let India share in 
her own defence. This speech is a grave confirma- 
tion of the hints of the Zzmes correspondent. In 
judging Lord Kitchener’s plan we must remember 
what he seems apt to overlook, that the prosperity 
of the ryot and the contentment of the Indian 
soldier are as integral a part of the defence of 
India as any scheme of encampments, railways, tele- 
graphs, and mobilisations. The danger to India is not 
that Russia is only separated from her by the moun- 
tains of Afghanistan but that this great power is 
possessed by an official who knows little of her 
problems. 





THE LATIN ALLIANCE. 


HE German Emperor’s telegram to Count 
Goluchowski has been warmly resented in 
Italy, but it is rather a recognition than an announce- 
ment of the new distribution of Europe. The change 
in the grouping of the Powers had been made clear 
at the Conference itself, which indeed will be chiefly 
remembered for the evidence it has given of the 
new alliance in the Mediterranean. 

The protuberance of Barbary, comprising Tunisia, 
Algeria, and Morocco, has long formed the imagined 
field for the expansion of the Latin nations. Spain 
would, as was suggested a quarter of a century ago, 
colonise Morocco, France Algeria, and Italy Tunisia. 
Spain and Italy, however, though they have supplied 


colonists, have been unequal to supplying a colonial 
policy and a system of colonial government. That very 
essential task it has been left to France to carry out. 
By her occupation of practically the whole of the north- 
west portion of Africa, by her steady progress and open- 
ing up of thecountry, and by the genius she has displayed 
for organising, pacifying, and developing the annexed 
territories France has placed herself, naturally and by 
right, at the head of those aspirations which the Latin 
peoples have long cherished in regard to North African 
expansion. Her position isnow recognised. Although 
Italy and Spain cherished those hopes of expansion 
equally with France, there does not occur in their later 
dealings any evidence of that suspicion and jealousy 
ef each other’s claims which is a common symptom of 
the rivalry of nations. It is true that it was the French 
Protectorate of Tunis that was one of the chief causes 
of the long quarrel between France and Italy. But 
later history suggests that among the Latins racial 
affinity is now stronger than national differences. Ever 
since Italy, in 1897, resigned herself, with a moral 
courage rare in the history of Governments, to the 
fact of the French Protecterate in Tunis the relations 
of the two countries have steadily improved. To-day 
Spain and Italy co-operate with France and support 
her claims because they see in her success the 
success of the Latin scheme of expansion in which 
they are all three interested. This essentially inter- 
national character, so far as the Latin-nations are 
concerned, of African colonisation is a_ subject 
which has naturally excited far more attention among 
those nations themselves than it has in England. 
For several years now it has formed a theme of 
constant comment and mutual congratulation amongst 
them, and a number of able writers have pointed out 
in books and articles the hopes that are unfold- 
ing themselves, not to one nation or another, but to the 
race as a whole in this quarter of the world. The 
future population of the colonised territory will, 
M. de Poubourville declares, be neither French, nor 
Italian, nor Spanish, but simply Latin. If sucha 
prophecy seems to us visionary it is, perhaps, because 
we are not in a position to realise the depth and 
strength of the racial bond between the Latin peoples. 
The Algeciras Conference should open our eyes on this 
point. In Tunisia the Italian population outnumbers the 
French by nearly three to one. In Morocco the numerical 
superiority on the Spanish side must be even larger. 
And yet, as is clear from their action, neither Italy nor 
Spain views this state of things with any irritation or 
jealousy. . Far from its seeming to them an unreason- 
able and monstrous pretension that France should 
aspire to rule where her numerical occupation is com- 
paratively insignificant, it evidently seems an entirely 
laudable and proper ambition. They identify themselves 
with Fiance’s desires on the subject and steadily support 
her claims. France has taken Tunisia, that was to 
have been Italy’s, and Italy bids her go on and pros- 
per. She wants to take Morocco, that Spain was 
supposed to have a claim to, and Spain is the first to 
welcome and applaud her intention. Such complai- 


sance must remain wholly inexplicable unless we accept 
M. de Poubourville’s contention that, among the Latins, 
race counts for more than nationality. France supplies 
to the Latin movement just the elements it needs to 
make it effective, the armed power and resources 
the organising 


to protect it, and instinct to 
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direct and control it. Without France’s leader- 
ship the movement could end in nothing of 
consequence, with it it may look forward with con- 
fidence to a steady expansion on the opposite, southern 
shores of the Mediterranean and to an influence of 
weight in the affairs of Europe. The _ recogni- 
tion of these facts is one of the explanations 
of Spain’s and Italy’s steady backing of France and 
steady opposition to Germany all through the recent 
controversy. Another influence contributing to this 
peaceful settlement of old rivalries in the Mediterranean 
has been the tremendous flow of emigration from Italy 
to South America, where, more than anywhere else, 
we must look for the achievements of the Italian 
colonising genius. A third is the strong desire for 
peace and the liberal enthusiasm which are in the 
ascendant in Italian politics. Italy has no mind to 
ally herself with German pretensions in Europe. 

France on this score at least is to be congratu- 
lated. By the manner in which she has conducted her 
colonising mission in North Africa she has made of 
that country a durable bond of union between the 
Latin peoples and the quiet alacrity with which Spain 
and Italy ranged up alongside in support on the first 
signs of outside interference is the most eloquent 
tribute that could possibly be paid to the five and thirty 
years of silent endeavour by which France has regained 
the prestige she lost in 1870. The irony of the situa- 
tion is that just the very situation which Bismarck 
encouraged as a means of dividing Italy and France 
has gradually developed into a cause for amity. 





THE TWILIGHT OF THE GODS. 


HE tumult and the shouting are in full blast. 
Rival religions, each claiming to be Christian, 
are tearing themselves to pieces in their hatred of each 
other. One is dominant and the other is crushed— 
protesting unheeded. The kaleidoscope turns. The 
vanquished is now triumphant. He proceeds to crush 
the other. A world outside, indifferent to, if not 
estranged from, all definite forms of religion, gazes at 
the spectacle with grave wonder and disapproval. That 
world outside is year by year increasing in numbers 
and influence. Only a few courageous thinkers are 
prepared to face the full meaning of its multiplications. 
‘“*Some thirty years ago,” writes the Bishop of 
Birmingham this week, ‘‘ there was a sort of ‘ Pro- 
testant religion’ with a doctrine of the Trinity, of 
Heaven and Hell, of Atenement and Judgment, of 
Resurrection and Eternal Life—which for good or evil 
could be more or less assumed. Such.a standard has 
gone. I seriously doubt whether nearly half the 
grown men of the country could seriously say that they 
believed that Christ is God, or that He really rose the 
third day from the dead. It is not that they have 
become Unitarians. It is that their religious opinions 
are in complete chaos.” 

Few studies could be so illuminating, were they 
possible, than the candid examination of this ‘‘ chaos.” 
If only some potent force—a kind of magnified Royal 
Commission—could summon, say, the male heads of 
families of Nos. 105 to 115, Paradise-mansions, South- 
wark, and ascertain from an honest examination what 
queer conceptions of the universe remained as a memory 
of ancient childhood teaching in the Board or National 
schools ; or if a similar process could be applied to 
the industrious householders of ‘‘ Homelea,” ‘‘ Belle 
View,” ‘Buona Vista,” ‘*Sunnyhurst,” ‘‘The 
Laurels,” contiguous dwellings in Beaconsfield-road, 
Upper Tooting, the results, I think, would surprise the 
clergy of St. Aloysius and St. Clotilde and the minister 


of the Congregational Church and the Wesleyan 
Methodist Chapel, beneath whose discourses, attired 
in decent, long, black coats, these much-enduring 
citizens sit in decorous silence every Sunday morning. 

The drift of this ‘‘ chaos” in modern thought is, 
indeed, as noticeable amongst those who still cling to 
religious exercises and sing the hymns of childhood as 
amongst the larger populations who regretfully or 
defiantly, or more often in sheer apathy, have aban- 
doned these ancient traditions. And just as, in Deni- 
son’s famous verdict, our large organised charities are 
less a sign of our compassion than of our indifference, 
so it may be that the noise of fierce fighting amongst 
rival religions, the queer competition which Mr. 
Charles Booth discovered even in the remotest slums 
of London for the bodies and souls of their denizens, 
may be less a sign of religious fervour than the mea- 
sure of an ebbing vitality. 

I have been reading together two books, slight in 
textufe but not without some features of interest, 
which may throw light on this problem. The one is 
a series of “‘Charges” by a Bishop of the Midland 
counties, lately deceased. The Church and Commor- 
wealth, by George Ridding, First Bishop of Southwell 
(Arnold), opens a peephole into the activities of the 
Church of England as by law established in the villages 
and industrial centres of Mid-England. Ina style indi- 
vidual, vivid, epigrammatic, often exceedingly terse 
and obscure, the Bishop outlines the main subjects 
of that Church's activity. It isa crowded programme : 
from the enlivening of village life by banjo entertain- 
ments and local cricket clubs (cautiously approved) to 
the justification of ceremonial ablutions and the 
validity of the Book of Judges. The Bishop lives in 
no false world of make-believe. “If the village clergy 
all believe that they are satisfying their office and their 
people, I must say plainly that they are living in a 
fool’s Paradise.” His attitude towards ‘* Noncon- 
formists ” is characteristic. When he remembers that 
he is a Christian, he speaks comfortable words. When 
he confronts them in the flesh, he is filled with per- 
plexity. ‘* They have everything they asked for liberty 
of teaching,” he resolutely affirms, ‘‘ except.the liberty 
to prevent others teaching anything. Before they 
get that everywhere, short of which nothing seems 
enough for them, they have to show themselves the 
best, most learned, loftiest teachers.”” He is com- 
mitted to the Establishment. Heis scornful of ‘ School 
Beard” education. ‘* How many can read two years 
after leaving school? What introduction to knowledge 
or study has been given them?” He deplores the 
‘‘excesses” of the new High Church party. He is 
silent or indifferent to those newer social problems 
which already in the great towns of his diocese are 
fashioning the interests of the twentieth century. He is 
concerned with incense, the Papal negative to Anglican 
Orders, the origin and purpose of Convocation, the 
Babylonian parallel to the Garden of Eden. A great 
schoolmaster, asuccessful bishop, so good, so clever, 
so curiously blind to the signs of the time, so devoted 
to the moderation and respectabilities of a traditional 
Anglicanism, he endeavours to steer the craft, leaking 
and at times waterlogged, through the tumultuous seas 
of medern controversy towards some quieter haven 
beyond, 

The other is the little essay on Désestablishment in 
France, by Paul Sabatier. (Fisher Unwin.) The 
biographer of St. Francis is at times a little trying 
when he deals with contemporary affairs: a vague, 
rather watery rhetoric concerning the good, the beau- 
tiful, the true (so undeniable, so tedious) replaces the 
firm and austere challenges of a compelling faith. But 
in this volume, with energy and, on the whole, with 
moderation, he endeavours to interpret the meaning of 
the change which has come upon France in the past 
few years. No movement is better worth studying of 
all the developments of contemporary affairs. The 
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present evil which has come upon the Church in France 
—an evil out of which may yet come a greater good— 
is summed up in the verdict of the Bishop of 
Tarentaise : ‘Our fault—our great fault—has_ been 
our failure, from the earliest days of the Republic, to 
understand that wecannot with impunity put ourselves in 
opposition to the will of the nation.” The moral is applic- 
able nearer at home. France to-day stands committed 
to the Democratic State. ‘‘ The separation of Church 
and State, understood as Parliament has understood 
it, is more than a change of dynasty or of the form of 
Government : it is the close of a historical epoch and 
the setting of our face towards new horizons.” With 
a sanguine temperament the author refuses to believe 
that this separation means anything in the long run 
but a triumph of the Faith. He is not himself a 
Catholic. But he recognises that Protestanism is 
impossible in France. And he maintains high hopes 
of the ‘‘young Catholics,” the ‘‘neo-Catholics,” 
who everywhere are endeavouring to combine accept- 
ance of modern thought and loyalty to the Republic 
with an almost passionate affirmation of their devotion 
to the Church of their fathers. Here is something 
‘*deeper and more organic than the movement of the 
‘Evades’”—a movement inevitably destined to 
sterility. ‘‘If Christianity is to survive in France,” 
is the cry of the Demazn, ‘‘it must cut itself off from 
all the parties of reaction, from intellectual no less than 
social reaction.” M. Sabatier is full of hope for the 
future, as he finds here the sound of movement, a new 
enthusiasm, a confidence turning from a dead past 
to an unbounded future. Ifanything of these dreams 
come true, ‘* we shall have in this country,” he proudly 
affirms, ‘‘a revival of faith such as no other has 
known.” 

Against a less exuberant outlook which I expressed 
in Zhe Speaker a few weeks ago two of its most bril- 
liant contributors have affirmed in the pages of the 
Tribune this ‘‘ revival of faith.” 1 cannot attempt to 
emulate Mr. Belloc’s grave eloquence or the ingenuity 
and insight of Mr. Chesterton. On the main question 
at issue I must profess myself, with reluctance, still 
unconvinced. The Church and the Civilisation of the 
new century appear alike inadequate to the demands of 
man’s soul in this astonishing age. Of the Civilisa- 
tion, after running through the gamut of the Deadly 
Sins, we see to-day entering the domain of the most 
insidious : Avarice, “the blind and asinine worship of 
mere brute Power,” and that power especially as inter- 
preted in terms of financial values. That the ultimate 
result of this fever will be manifested in a kind of 
cosmic weariness I have no doubt at all ; the better and 
subtler minds of the age have already foreseen the end. 
‘* Never has man had at his disposal,” says M. 
Deherme, ‘‘so great material power, such copious 
resources; never has he been assured of such 
complete security and such steady comfort; and 
never has he been so near to despair and, with 
all his knowledge and his riches, so miserable at 
bottom.” But it will be long before this lesson is driven 
home to the general. And I see in the immediate 
future the dominant race in England and America 
becoming ever more temperate, chaste, kindly, pitiful : 
but ever more absorbed in accumulation as an end, and 
the desperate struggle for accumulation as a means to 
that end; thinking that widespread comfort and also 
unparalleled commercial prosperity can satiate the 
desires of a humanity fashioned for other ends. It 
is the process so wonderfully anticipated in the Critzas, 
from the time when ‘‘ despising all things except virtue 
they cared little what happened day by day, and bore 
lightly the burden of gold and of possessions”: and 
believed that “ to set their esteem and ardent pursuit 
upon material possessicns would be to lose that first 
and their virtue and affection together with it” ; to the 
time when ‘‘to the blind hearts which could not discern 
the true life leading to happiness, it seemed that they 


were the chiefly noble and happy, being filled with all 
iniquity of inordinate possession and power.” 

And in the Church, I cannot yet see the evidence 
ofthe return. Mr. Belloc is encouraged by a sentence 
of De Maistre on the life of Pius X. I cannot forget 
a different, sadder verdict of that strong and inspir- 
ing mind. ‘As long as I could,” wrote De Maistre 
towards the end, “ I have preserved the hope that the 
believers would be called upon to construct the edifice 
anew ; but it seems to me asif new workmen were 
coming forth from the obscure darkness of the future, 
and as if His Majesty the Providence of God was 
saying, ‘ Ecce nova facio Omnia.’”’ 

But if these forebodings be causeless and (in 
Mr. Belloc’s assertion) we have mistaken the hour of 
the night, we can at least affirm a serenity before the 
passing hours. If we are right, we may be very sure 
that having foreseen the worst we shall not be daunted 
by the night and its terrors. If we are wrong and the 
air is already sweet with the scent of morning, we 
shall be none the less exultant in the breaking of the 
dawn. C. F. G. MASTERMAN. 





EARTH’S VOICES—THE RIVER. 

N the midst of a bare expanse of sand and shingle stood 
| a solitary mountain of black, shining rock. All 
round it lay a waste of reddish yellow sand, on which 
nothing grew but a few stunted thorn trees that rattled 
and creaked in the hot wind, making long scratches with 
their thorns upon the sandy soil. ‘Their withered leaves 
were thickly coated with dust, and looked as if they 
were artificial, while the bark hung in untidy tangles round 
their trunks. 

The dead level expanse stretched away without a 
single undulation. There was no change from the 
monotony, not a single object except the black hill to 
rest the eye from the glare of the sand. 

The hill itself did not slope gradually from the plain 
as most hills do, but rose sharply upwards, its black, 
slippery sides making hard lines against the sky. It 
looked as if it had been dropped there and forgotten 
long ago like the plain, and had no right there at all and 
should be moved out of the way. 

A few tufts of grass had tried hard to gain a foot- 
hold in its crannies, but they had soon been scorched and 
withered, and so the naked forbidding mass had no 
touch of green to softemit. All day the sun glared upon 
the rocks, its rays reflected from their shining surface as 
from a sheet of steel, and when at night it sunk into the 
plain it bathed the whole hill in a flood of red, and 
showed up the crooked branches of the trees, like shadow- 
graphs against the horizon. It was only then that it 
could be seen where plain and sky really met. 

Spring brought no flowers here, the bushes here still 
withered, no song of birds broke the solitude, and no 
rains from heaven slaked the windblown billows of sand. 

But one day Nature, reviewing all her work, remem- 
bered the desert and the mountain, and resolved to try 
her hand again; and with her mighty forces she struck 
the mountain, and shattered the shining rocks and tore 
huge, gaping chasms in her breast through which the long- 
imprisoned waters gushed in spouting fountains. 

Joyously the little drops rushed into the light, and 
pushed the yellow sand aside in wet, shining heaps to 
clear their path to the sea. 

They had waited so long for their release, deep 
down in the rock, and now they were free to dance in the 
sunlight; but, best of all, they were going to the sea, 
where they would always be in the sunlight. All their 
troubles would be forgotten then—the black, ugly rock 
and the hard desert, and the long road they had to 
travel would all be troubles of the past when once they 
reached the sea. Onward they rushed in ever-increasing 
volume, twirling and twisting among the pebbles, burrow- 
ing into the loose soil as they dug down deep to the 
smooth rock below. 
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Ever on in one great body of light and song, now 
wandering quietly through the sleepy meadows, where they 
played with the rushes and meadow sweet, and lapped 
noisily about the roots of the old pollards, or leaped in 
sheets of light down the dark chasms and thundered on 
the rocks below. 

Many, indeed, were the perils of the road, and many 
of them would never reach their goal, some were caught 
in the caves among the rocks, many were crushed to death 
in the sand, and still more perished from heat. But still 
they rushed onwards. Often they mingled with other 
rivers, with whose waters they conversed and exchanged 
greetings and questions, always to find they likewise were 
bound for the same goal. 

The road was wider now, in some places, indeed, 
so wide that often they thought it really was the sea at 
last that they saw ahead, instead of only a fresh river 
of larger volume, with whom they rushed to mingle. 

And then one day as they sprang headlong from the 
summit of a rocky gorge, beneath them, almost at their 
feet lay the blue, shining water they had come so far 
to reach; the dangers, the trials, the disappointments 
were all forgotten as with one great shout of joy they 
sprang forward. One moment more and they reached 
their goal. 

But ah! how bitter the disappointment ; this sicken- 
ing salt expanse could never be what they had really 
sought for. 

And they cried out bitterly how foolish they had been 
ever to have left the mountain—better the dark, cold 
prison, the sandy, heat-scorched desert, than this salt 
rolling waste. 

If they had only known to what end all their strug- 
gles were to come—they had, indeed, reached the sea, 
but it was salt. They had been given their desire, only 
to find that it was not what they wanted; rather was it 
bitterness and the sharpness of death. 

And they grew faint and sick, and separated one 
from another, were soon swallowed up and lost for ever 
in the waste of waters. 

Only the smiling sea still twinkled her blue mirror 
and opened her arms to embrace the ever following waters. 

And so their short story ended; and yet not quite, 
for behind them the desert, no longer a sun-scorched 
waste, had shed her dusty garment and put on a cloak 
of tender green, patterned with flowers. Thick leafy 
branches cast grateful shadows on the grassy plain, and 
in the mountain gorges clumps of palms and fern trees 
waved their green fronds, and sheltered their smaller 
comrades from the midday heat. 

And Nature looking on the desert and the mountain 
saw that her work was good, and smiled at the fate of the 
sweet waters, who, released at her word from the moun- 
tain’s depths, their one desire to reach the sea, had in 
their course unwittingly accomplished the object of their 
birth. 

What matter now if they found the longed-for prize 
was worthless? Some day they would be born again in 
the mountain’s depths—to run again the same course ; 
their goal again the sea. Would they be wiser next time ? 





THE TEACHERS’ REGISTER. 


aa HAT is called the Teachers’ Register is sup- 

posed to have come into existence in its pre- 
sent shape under the authority of the Act of 1899.” This 
is the quaint way in which Mr. Birrell refers to a Register 
on which the hopes of a profession centred. These hopes 
are now in danger of being shattered, for he tells us that 
the Register “cannot be justified as accom- 
plishing any useful end,” and that “the time has come to 
put an end to the existing Register, if the consent of 
Parliament can be obtained to such a step.” It was 
hoped that the Register would do for teachers what the 
Register of the General Medical Council has done for 
doctors. It is true that from the very beginning there were 


certain fundamental differences. The Register was not 
the work of the teachers themselves, but of the Board 
of Education. To be sure there is a Teachers’ Registra- 
tion Council composed of teachers ; but it has little power 
of initiative allowed to it by the overshadowing Board; it 
has no funds at its disposal, and is practically nothing 
more than a committee to administer a scheme that has 
been drawn up for it. Another marked difference is that 
while all the medical men appear on the same register in 
virtue of a common minimum qualification, the teachers 
are separated into two Columns, A and B, according as 
they are engaged in elementary or in secondary schools. 
The distinction is not based in any way on the academic 
qualifications of the teachers: there is quite a consider- 
able number of graduates on Column A. While the 
separation of the two columns has militated against the 
solidarity that is essential to the true professional feeling, 
the influence of the Register, as a whole, has done much 
to promote that solidarity. There are no fewer than 
eight important associations to look after the interests of 
separate classes of secondary teachers. In Column B all 
these classes are well represented. It is only in the Regis- 
ter that representatives of these classes rank on equal 
terms. The Register is the one hope of teachers who 
desired a united profession. 

When it is said that the Register is a failure the re- 
ference is always to Column B. Yet this column on 
December 31, 1905, contained 10,459 names. It is com- 
monly asserted that the vast majority of these are women. 
The actual numbers are: Men, 5,113; women, 5,346. 
Further, men are beginning to join in greater numbers 
than women. In 1905, while 1,305 women were added 
to the Register, the number of men was 1,485. Again it 
is often said, though it is not true, that the aristocracy 
of the profession, the teachers of the great public schools, 
have held aloof. The following list accounts for 568 ap- 
plications for registration from public schools: 


Bradfield ...... 23 Harrow ........ seeeeee 22. Shrewsbury ... 9 
Bedford ....,.. + 39 Haileybury ......... 24 St. Paul’s......... 17 
OS eee ee - 9 Stonyhurst...... 49 
Cheltenham ... 29 Marlborough ...... 31 Tonbridge ...... 18 
Charterhouse... 14 Merchant Taylors.. 18 Univ. Coll. Sch. 1 

Christ’s Hosp.. 33 Rugby phscsibsdeiats 35 Uppingham ... 
Dulwich ....... ~~ eee :*% ellington...... 17 
Oo eee pe A TR. ceesonnieneanas 12 Westminster... 13 
Felsted ......... 14 Rossall ............... 15 Winchester...... 17 


A Register that shows up such a representation of the 
public school masters, including the head masters of Eton 
and Westminster, can hardly be called a failure on the 
ground of quality. 

In the last resort the charge of failure is based upon 
the fact that almost the whole 10,459 have obtained their 
place on the Register under the temporary conditions upon 
which teachers in actual practice during the first four 
years of the Register’s existence were admitted. Only 215 
women and fifteen men have come forward under the more 
exacting permanent clauses that demand a year’s training 
superadded to the ordinary three years’ graduating course. 
Considering the stringency of the conditions, this result 
cannot be regarded as hopeless. The country is being 
educated up to the point of recognising the importance of 
a preparation for the work of teaching. But the Board of 
Education do not think it is being educated quickly 
enough, and appear to have made up their mind to encour- 
age training in their own way. The Board hold out hopes 
that by “ suitable alterations in their own regulations” they 
will be able without the Register to do as much to secure 
the training of teachers for secondary schools as with it. 
It is pleasant to find that the Board see their way to 
hasten matters, but surely it is not unfair to ask why it is 
necessary to get rid of the Register before they make the 
“ suitable alterations.” Is the Register not entitled to all 
the support it can get from the Board before it is con- 
demned for not producing a proper supply of students in 
training? 

To secure the proper training of those who propose to 
become teachers in secondary schools is certainly one of 
the main purposes of the Register ; but it is far from being 
the only purpose. To work for the solidarity of teaching 
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as a profession is certainly a legitimate aim of the 
Teachers’ Registration Council, and if the Register helps 
in this work it cannot be justly said that it is accomplish- 
ing no useful end. To professionalise teaching must not 
be interpreted to mean the development of a strong trade 
union: this matter is not likely to be neglected. What is 
wanted is the cultivation of the scientific and philosophic 
attitude towards teaching: the propagation of the truth 
that there is an art, if not a science, of teaching ; that, in 
short, the teacher has a profession to learn. The fact is 
that at the present moment there are two distinct ideals 
of the office of teaching. It may be regarded as a pro- 
fession, or as a branch of the Civil Service. The great body 
of the secondary teachers favour the professional view. 
The Board of Education have a natural bias towards the 
Civil Service. It has to be admitted that under present 
conditions there must always be a Civil Service element 
in the teacker’s office. He has to work under Boards and 
Governors, and to that extent is an official. But surely 
there is all the more reason that he should cultivate the 
professional attitude to prevent himself from becoming 
the failure that every teacher must be who is no more than 
a Civil Servant. 

The means the Board rely upon to encourage train- 
ing will at the same time introduce a greater degree of 
unity into the profession. The gulf between the elemen- 
tary and the secondary teacher will be lessened, inasmuch 
as both will be engaged in “State-aided” schools. But 
this unity will be bought at the expense of a new breach. 
The cleavage between the elementary and secondary will 
be replaced by that between the State-aided schools and 
those that through liberal endowments or high fees are 
able to remain independent of the Government grant. 
These independent schools will inevitably rejoice in their 
freedom, and will acquire a prestige as compared with 
their poorer neighbours; and we shall have the most 
objectionable cleavage of all, that between the bond and 
the free. The existing Register offers the only chance of 
preventing this lamentable line of cleavage. It contains 
at present many representatives of those independent 
schools, This number will be steadily increased, since 
the younger members of the staffs of such schools will 
naturally seek a place on the Register so as to be qualified 
for posts in State-aided schools. A place on the Register 
will become a matter of course with every self-respecting 
teacher. 

The present Register represents the gains of a fight 
for four years against inertia and class prejudice. If it 
drops now it will never again attract so many representa- 
tives of the schools that are independent of State aid. It 
is making its way, if for no other reason than because it 
exists. Those who despair of its success fail to grasp what 
is implied in the coercive power of an established fact. 
Much harm has been done by the mere suggestion that the 
Register should be dropped; but it will be a lamentable 
foss if the suggestion is adopted. The matter should be 
treated in connection with certain impending changes, par- 
ticularly with reference to the declaration to be exacted 
from teachers trained at the public cost. The Register has 
not had a sufficient trial. This sudden proposal has been 
sprung upon the profession at the very moment when 
changes are likely to be made that will materially help 
the Register. It can never be said to have had fair play 
till the Board has given it the support of those “ suitable 
alterations ” from which they hope so much. 

Joun ADAMs. 





SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE PARIS SALONS. 
N Paris there are three large exhibitions of pictures 
every spring and about 10,000 pictures shown in them 
altogether, painted by artists of all nations. I have just 
seen two of these exhibitions—those of the Société des 
Beaux Arts and of the Société des Artists Independants— 
and I came away from them feeling that there was some- 
thing very wrong with modern painting. Every kind of 
modern picture is to be seen in these two exhibitions, and 


they nearly all give the impression that they have been 
painted to be in the fashion. There are many different 
fashions, of course. There is the old fashion for large and 
lifeless machines. There is the fashion, almost as ald in 
France, for voluptuous pictures equally mechanical and 
lifeless. There is a mystical fashion which produces works 
that remind one somehow of new art jewellery and lectures 
on Platonism. There is an impressionist fashion mainly 
followed among the independent artists, many of whom 
seem to have reduced the method of Claud Monet to a 
mechanical system. There is a fierce barbaric fashion, 
still quite new and exciting; and, newer still, there is a 
fashion of absolute anarchy. 

Now, whatever people do to be in the fashion, whether 
they talk or dress or live, they are sure to do it badly. 
Fashion destroys all power of judgment, all sense of the 
relative importance of things, in its followers. As its 
power increases, it grows more capricious and more extra- 
vagant. It supplies no standard except that of novelty, 
and the search for novelty exhausts the natural powers of 
the searchers as the search for truth strengthens them. 
For some time now the fashionable art of the world 
has been pursuing a kind of rake’s progress, dissipating all 
old traditions of mastery, weakening its judgment and will 
with every kind of excess, and the result is to be seen in 
some of the pictures of the Independent Salon. It is im- 
possible to give any idea of these in words, any more than 
you could give an idea of chaos. They are the sheer 
anarchy of art, the expression of a blind ferocious rebellion 
against all law of beauty, the kind of thing one would 
expect Sipido or Ravachol to scrawl in their lighter 
moments. It is not their subjects that revolt. They are 
of too low an organisation to have anv subject. It is 
simply the treatment, which blasphemes against reality 
and against that beauty inherent in all reality which it is 
the business of art to reveal. No doubt by a long course 
of bad living and bad thinking, by breathing poisonous 
air, drinking poisonous spirits, and discussing poisonous 
ideas, these artists have learnt to cry, “ Ugliness, be thou 
my beauty.” They have no resemblance to the great 
brooding, troubled masters, such as Rembrandt, who, 
turning away from the obvious joys of life, from youth 
and the sunlight, have found beauty in age darkness 
and grief. Their object rather is to find ugliness in these 
obvious joys and beauties, to caricature love, to make 
the sunlight leer and grimace. They think of life with 
poisoned brains and see it with poisoned eyes. They are 
too far gone in degeneracy to get the power of expressing 
their own perverted emotions. They can do nothing but 
scrawl and daub, not like savages, but like vicious street 
boys. Seeing their pictures you feel that art has come ta 
an end far more abject than it reached in the last dull 
sculptures of the Roman decadence. 

But these are painters whom no one, of course, would 
take seriously. Yet the fact remains that they exist and 
multiply ; and one can see, not merely in the Salon of the 
Independents but also in the Salon des Beaux Arts, how 
it is that they have come to exist and why it is that they 
multiply. In the Salon des Beaux Arts there are pictures 
by artists who possess a great power of expression, who 
have learnt all that the modern schools are able to teach, 
whose brains are yet poisoned just like the brains of these 
poor, impotent anarchists. M. Jean Veber, for instance, is 
an artist of great accomplishment. His picture, “ Pasi- 
phae,” in the Salon des Beaux Arts, is designed and 
coloured with a kind of Venetian largeness and splendour. 
But this only makes it the more revolting. M. Veber is 
a caricaturist, and a caricaturist is tolerable, however gross 
he may be, while he caricatures what is ugly and ridicu- 
lous. But here M. Veber has caricatured beauty and 
tragedy. He has treated the story of Pasiphae with a 
kind of travesty of mythological romance, in the spirit 
of a French comedian making jokes about adulterers. 
He has turned art against herself, and used an instrument 
of expression, fashioned by our nobler feelings, as a 
means of outraging them. 

M. Veber could never have mastered that instrument 
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as he has if he had always felt towards life as he appears 
to feel now. You can still see the corruption of a sense 
of beauty in his work, and once that sense of beauty must 
have been uncorrupt. But the next generation, the 
anarchists of the Independent Salon, appears to have in- 
herited the corruption alone. They are capable of 
nothing. They do not know enough of beauty or nobility 
even to travesty them, and this is the inevitable result of 
a state of mind such as that of M. Veber and other modern 
painters and writers. The men who grow to hate the great 
things of life may still produce something out of their 
hatred, but the men who follow them, and who learn that 
hatred before they learn to write or paint, can never learn 
to write or paint at all. The art of corruption and travesty 
is dying from its birth. It issues from poisoned brains, and 
the poison kills it like an inherited disease. 

_ There have been men with poisoned brains no doubt 
in all ages, but hitherto the world has regarded brainsick- 
ness simply as infirmity, and has assumed, without argu- 
ment, that art is not a means by which men are to express 
their infirmities. Now, however, we are told everywhere 
that art is simply a means of expression, and that the 
artist is free to express whatever he likes. This theory 
arose probably in the brain of some bewildered German, 
who started upon a course of zsthetic speculation without 
ever looking at a work of art. However that may be, it 
has spread everywhere ; and the result is complete anarchy 
in ‘art, mitigated only by the blind tyranny of a number 
of different fashions. The anarchy is more obvious in 
France than in England, because the French are not so 
content with mere dulness as we are, and strive furiously 
to escape from it by following recklessly every new fashion 
that arises. And yet dulness overcomes them as surely 
as it overcomes us, as surelv as it overcame all the clever 
and restless Italian eclectics of the seventeenth century, 
and as it must overcome all art which is based upon 
no convictions, which makes no distinction between 
what is noble and what is base, and which, there- 
fore, has no principle of selection. Art without 
principle must be as dull as a man without a 
conscience, and in the end as incompetent. Everyone 
can see that incompetence is growing upon modern art; 
that it suffers more and more from sheer lack of crafts- 
manship. We are told that this lack of craftsmanship is 
the result of a wrong system of teaching. But that wrong 
system, or, rather, total want of system, in its turn is the 
result of sheer bewilderment. If art has no object except 
to express just what the artist chooses, how on earth can 
it be taught to him by men who cannot know what he may 
want to express? In the prime of Italian art no artist 
was invited to express what he chose. There was no 
question then of what was worth painting, and every 
artist was taught how to paint what was worth painting. 
Either he learnt the method of kis master or he was dis- 
missed as incompetent. Students could not, of course, 
then, any more than now, be taught to have imagination, 
but they could be taught, and were taught, Low to handle 
paint, so that they might express what imagination they 
had. Now they cannot be taught Low to handle paint, 
because their masters have no settled kind of handling. In 
this as in the theory of art there are no convictions; and 
it is the uncertainty of theory which produces the uncer- 
tainty of method, just as uncertainty of principle in other 
matters produces uncertainty of conduct. It is not very 
difficult to diagnose the disease, but to find a cure for it 
is a different matter. Painting, perhaps, will not get any 
fixed principles of its own until the applied arts flourish 
again. Originally painting developed out of the applied 
arts, and it will probably have to develop out of them 
once more if it is to get a new life and a new faith and 
conscience. X. 





POETIC INJUSTICE. 


ANY who go to see the performance of Measure 

for Measure at the Adelphi Theatre must go 

with feelings of strong curiosity; with the exception of 
those who are always surprised to find that, after all, they 


do rather enjoy what they suppose they ought to admire, 
most, I think, will go away disappointed. Their disap- 
pointment will be due partly to the weakness of the act- 
ing at certain points, which I will presently mention, 
partly to the tradition of the modern theatre, which makes 
it impossible to repeat gross lines that add greatly to the 
colour and contrast of the situations and partly to the 
play itself. 

“The relative disfavour in which the play of Measure for 
Measure has doubtless been at all times generally held,” 
says Mr. Swinburne, “is not in my opinion simply explic- 
able on the theory which of late years has been so power- 
fully and plausibly advanced and advocated on the highest 
poetic or judicial authority in France or in the world” (for 
the enlightenment of this generation it is as well to explain 
that Mr. Swinburne here refers to Victor Hugo), “that in 
the land of many-coloured cant and many-coated hypo- 
crisy the type of Angelo is something too much a prototype 
or an autotype of the huge national vice of England. This 
comment is in itself as surely just and true as it is incisive 
and direct: but it will not cover by any manner of means 
the whole question. The strong and radical objection dis- 
tinctly brought forward against this play and strenuously 
supported by the wisest and the warmest devotee among all 
the worshippers of Shakespeare, is not exactly this, that 
the Puritan Angelo is exposed: it is that the Puritan Angelo 
is unpunished.’ 


The verdict of Coleridge here corroborated runs as 
follows : 

“This play, which is Shakespeare’s throughout, is to me 
the most painful—say, rather the only painful—part of his 
genuine works. The comic and tragic parts equally border 
on theionrdyv—the one being disgusting, the other 
horrible; and the pardon and marriage of Angelo not 
merely baffles the strong indignant claim of arene ap ad 
cruelty, with lust and damnable baseness, cannot be for- 
given, because we cannot conceive them as being morally 
repented of); but it is likewise degrading to the character 
of woman.” ; 

It is only necessary to remind the reader of the crime of 
Angelo, blacker than the baseness of David’s mean 
vicarious murder, to reveal the force of this indictment. 
Angelo, chosen on account of his strict and rigid life to 
be the fittest instrument of a new and necessary severity 
towards a people, among whom corruption boils and 
bubbles “ till it o’er-run the stew,” first condemns to death 
a young man for a seduction, most pardonable if ever 
there were such; then offers a reprieve on the sole con- 
dition that his sister yields herself to him, and, lastly, 
when he thinks his bargain sure, revokes the order of 
release. 

The innocence of Isabella and the life of Claudio, as 
the reader probably remembers, are saved by the “old 
fantastical Duke of dark corners,” disguised as friar, who, 
with his poetic moralisings and watchful providence, 
moves like a detached intelligence among these inter- 
changing scenes of sun-fed, riotous living and of cold 
prison sweats beneath the shadow of impending death. 
Surely such baseness as the “ most damnable Angelo’s” is 
not to be condoned by a judge, pronouncing justice in the 
spirit of Measure for Measure, nor pardoned at the in- 
stance of such a plea as Mariana offers on her knees ? 

“ They say best men are moulded out of faults; 


And for the most, become much more the better 
For being a little bad.” 


Angelo “ A little bad”! So the play ends with a triple 
peal of marriage bells; for Isabella, that “thing enskied 
and sainted,” and the Duke ; for those erring lovers, Claudio 
and Juliet ; lastly, for the long amorous Mariana and the 
reluctant Angelo. We must think that the new Duchess 
proved the best remedy for the morals of the ladies of 
Vienna, and, if we can, that Angelo learned even more 
from his escape than the sweetness of mercy. But perhaps 
that lesson learnt implies the rest; if so, there may be 
something more to be said on behalf of a play which 
Walter Pater declared to be so characteristic of Shake- 
speare that “it will pass for the central expression of his 
moral judgment”; and we may, after all, be wrong to 
resent being baulked of the joy of a “just” retribution. 
It is a view worth debating. “ Here,” says Pater, “the very 
intricacy and subtlety of the moral world itself, the diffi- 
culty of seizing the true relations of so complex a material, 
the difficulty of just judgment, of judgment that shall not 
be unjust, are the lessons conveyed.” To this we may nod 
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assent. The play, then, according to Pater, is a plea “ for 
a finer justice, a justice based upon a more delicate appre 
ciation of the true conditions of men and things.” The 
moral judgments of the play are those “of an observer, of 
one who sits as a spectator, and knows how the threads 
in the designs before him hold together under the surface ; 
they are the judgments of the humourist also, who follows 
with a half-amused, but always pitiful sympathy, the various 
ways of human disposition, and sees less distance than 
ordinary men between what are called respectively great 
and little things.” These words do suggest much that is 
true of Shakespeare ; but the question remains, is there only 
small distance between the fault of Claudio and the at- 
tempted crime of Angelo? Is the epitome of Shakespeare's 
moral judgments, after all, only “Tout comprendre, 
tout pardonner”? Surely, it is nothing sodefinite as that. I 
perhaps anticipate a conclusion which may have been gather- 
ing in some reader’s mind during these quotations when 
I say that I think Pater has noticed what the other critics 
ignored, when he asserts that the morality of Measure 
for Measure is extraordinarily characteristic of Shake- 
speare’s attitude towards life; but also when I add that it 
is so, partly because it shows so clearly how little ques- 
tions of moral desert and general justice interested him. 
What he did feel was beauty of character as an end in 
itself. He is moved by the beauty of Isabella, kneeling 
beside Mariana to beg for Angelo’s life, before she knows 
that her brother has escaped his treachery. 
** I partly think 

A due sincerity govern’d his deeds 

Till he did look on me; since it is so 

Let him not die. My brother had but justice, 

In that he did the thing for which he died: 

For Angelo, 

His act did not o’ertake his bad intent.” 
This beauty alone interested him. After the flowering 
of such divine and tender magnanimity, it seemed to 
matter little that the sun should shine again upon the 
just and unjust alike. ‘Though the story would beequally 
plausible if Angelo were punished, yet I think the very 
carelessness of the poet somehow effects the story like 
that blue indifferent liberality of heaven you imagaine over- 
arching the gay swarming streets of the city, where so 
much is suffered and enjoyed. No doubt the world would 
be a better one, in which such as Angelo got 
their deserts, and the distribution of shade and shine was 
more equitable; but it is the existence of Isabella and 
not the occasional allotment of just retribution in the 
world which makes it worthy of the muse, or, in a play, 
that makes it worth reading. Religion in Shakespeare 
being always but one passion among others, and not an 
explanation of life, he was not so tempted to correct his 
natural vision as we, who, though not surprised in life 
at the flourishing bays of the wicked, are still startled 
not to find in our stories some acknowledgment and re- 
flection of an interpretation of the world we hope is true. 

With regard to the acting, the scene in which Isabella 
implores the life of Claudio, Angelo did not succeed 
in suggesting vividly the struggle of irresolute guilt, 
nor did Miss Brayton when she calls after him, “ Turn 
back ; hark, how I will bribe you. Good, my lord—turn 
back, make her voice ring with an eagerness of en- 
treaty, which suggests to him the chance that she will 
vield to his desire. When Isabella is exposing Angelo 
before the Duke, Mr. Oscar Asche carefully kept his back 
to the audience that he might avoid exhibiting the 
changing play of emotions which the scene demands. 
DESMOND MaAcCarTuy. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 


By H. W. MAssIncHAM. 


Lonpon, THURSDAY. 
HAVE received a copy of Mr. Conrad Noel’s small 
book, called Zhe Labour Party: What It ls, What 
it Wants. Its appearance is timely, but yet I am dis- 


appointed with it. All one’s old friends—Mr. Hynd- 
man, the Fabian Society, the ‘‘ 1.L.P.,” the ‘‘ L.R.C.,” 
the Newcastle Programme, and other symbols and 
watchwords of advanced politics—flit through it in a 
certain mechanical order; but at the close 1am not 
inspired or instructed. Perhaps that is because Mr. 
Noel’s only definite contribution to his subject is his 
idea that the English Establishment, under Anglo- 
Catholic guidance, is in some fashion or other to 
become the workers’ friend and guide out of their 
Egyptian bondage. Mr. Noel quotes the Bishop 
of Birmingham to this effect. Well, we know 
the Bishop of Birmingham—a lamb in the Labour 
movement, a roaring lion over sacerdotalism, Mr. 
Beeby’s heresies, the Education Bill, and the like sub- 
jects, which really concern him. If Mr. Noel wants to 
realise the truth that Churches as Churches are pre- 
occupied with what they think are their own interests, 
and that those interests lead them mainly in a conser- 
vative direction, let him read M. Sabatier’s account of 
Disestablishment in France, with the preface by Mr. 
Dell, a Socialist and a Roman Catholic. Or let him 
follow for a month or so, as I have followed, the 
Christian sayings of those champions of freedom and 
progress, the Crow and the Pelerin. He may include 
in this refreshing course the Encyclical Quanta Cura 
and the famous Sy//abus. No; the Roman Church and 
the English Establishment are great institutions. But 
they never led, and never can lead, a movement of 
emancipation. 


aa . * . + 


I have another quarrel with Mr. Noel, and that is 
that his facts are book-made, or rather newspaper- 
made, and that he has not learned to write. What is the 
meaning of this sentence—‘‘I referred to Lord Over- 
toun in not very complimentary fashion, but consider- 
ing that the last Liberal Government could hardly have 
appeared in any Christian Social Union list as a ‘ Fair 
House,’ he is in good Radical company”? And what is 
‘* regenerating England from the House of Lords” ? 
There is much of this slip-slop. I am no ultra- 
Liberal, but Mr. Noel is not commonly fair to the 
iater developments of Liberal opinion, which go much 
further than the formation of a ‘‘little group” 
of collectivists. He does not seem to be aware 
of the number of tacit arrangements between Liberal 
and Labour candidates which sprang out of the 
understanding between Mr. Herbert Gladstone and Mr. 
Macdonald. This enxtente was favourable to both sides ; 
but it is open to those who know the facts to argue 
that with the support of the greater part of the Liberal 
Press, it gave the Labour Representation Committee 
half its strength in the new Parliament. Mr. Noel fails 
to lay due stress on the considerable number of contests 
in which the Liberal and Labour votes coalesced. When 
did the Liberals in the last House of Commons “ burke 
discussion ” on such subjects as the provision of meals 
for starving children, the taxing of unearned incomes, 
unemployment, old age pensions? I doubt whether 
Mr. Keir Hardie used this expression ; certainly all the 
truth that lies behind it is that, having no control over 
the business of the House, Liberals thought it neces- 
sary to discuss, within the period allotted them, the 
then urgent question of the taxation of the food 
of the people, and the undisclosed Tory policy with 
regard to it. 
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The chief fault of this little book is that, though it 
appears to have been written after the General Election, 
it contains no considered view of the situation which 
that event produced, and therefore is already out of 
date. If we are to attain some such view, it cannot 
be by virtue of a merely partisan account of the twin 
problems of Liberalism and Labourism. What is the 
real objective of the situation as the advanced politician 
regards it? Surely it is the definite evolution of the 
Liberal Party into a Radical organisation. This, rather 
than the accomplishment of a large measure of collec- 
tivism, is probably destined to be the mission of the 
Labour Party, as it is constituted to-day. If the present 
Parliament and that which comes after it can secure 
the definite subordination . of the House of Lords, 
we shall enter on a new phase of English 
politics. Society will then be prepared for large 
changes which will be made possible by the 
ameliorative and palliative efforts of the present 
Administration. That is not a simple end. The Labour 
Party is not comparable to the Irish Party. I do not 
mean that it has not yet developed a Parnell or a 
Redmond. That would be a true criticism, but on the 
other hand the general level of ability in its ranks is 
rather higher than in the Irish Party. The main diffi- 
culty of the Labour Party is that it does not represent 
the great mass of the English nation in the sense and 
to the degree that Mr. Redmond’s party represents the 
mass of the Irish people. The temper of the English 
electorate is uncertain. It does not appear to develop 
with steadiness, and Mr. .Keir Hardie, with all his 
moral courage, must have in mind the fear of a Tory 
reaction, which usually carries with it so large a pro- 
portion of the workmen’s vote as to bring into power 
some form of Toryism—usually the worst form, 
Jingoism. Furthermore, the intellectual attitude of 
the party is uncertain. It is not definitely Socialist, 
and would be weakened by the setting up of an exclu- 
sive Socialist standard. 

* 7 a * * 

Let us, in the meantime, look forward to a period 
of education and social betterment. Let us hope that 
the Government will not be timid and will be able to 
add to the real wages of labour and the smaller middle 
classes by reducing indirect taxation and thus en- 
couraging spending, to develop internal trade, and 
keep it out of the war cycle, to improve education and 
housing, and to check the inflowinto the towns. Then 
we may begin to see the thing that we really want—a 
higher standard of character in the mass of our popula- 
tion—a task to which the religious minds may well 
make a more lasting contribution than the merely 
political ones. It will be all to the good if in the 
process we make it hard for the superannuated classes 
whose idleness and want of ideas are the curse of the 
country, and who, I hope, will be made first to hate 
the Liberal Government and then to recognise that no 
country can afford to sustain the mass of middle-class 
and upper-class loafing that infests our sea-side and 
country life. The Labour Party will powerfully assist 
such a development. It will keep the Radicals inside 
the Government and out of it in good heart, and wil 
force the party as a whole to see where lies the true 
line of its moral purpose, to say nothing of its material 
interest. 

* * * * * 


This is an optimistic forecast. The pessimist may 


readily come to quite a different conclusion. He may 
think he sees the Government lapsing into unpopularity 
or mere indifference, producing only small compromises, 
instead of living thoughts, and deeds commensurate 
with the power and direction of its mission. Or it may 
drift into calamity, overweighted with the burdens 
left on its hand by Mr. Balfour’s incompetence and Mr. 
Chamberlain’s perversity. It may be overwhelmed by 
the familiar opposition of the ‘‘ interests ’"—the Church 
and her arcadian friend the publican, the small 
shareholder, the sporting interest, and the people’s 
want of imagination and _ carelessness about 
political issues. Of one thing I am certain. The 
Labour Party’s strength must not be exaggerated. It 
is a good development—a necessary development. But 
it is too purely artisan and ‘‘ working-class.” It does 
not command enough professional knowledge, culture, 
tact. It wants its due complement of men like Jaureés, 
Bebel, Bernstein, Briand, Pressensé, Buisson, Saba- 
tier, thinkers, orators, journalists, lawyers. On 
points like these a book on the Labour Party, written 
from inside knowledge, and with a certain friendly 
candour, would have been useful. Mr. Noel’s work 
does not answer so serious a purpose. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE EDUCATION BILL. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—I cannot think that in your comments on the 
Education Bill you show either the accuracy or the fair- 
ness that one is accustomed to expect from a weekly re- 
view. You sav, more than once, that there is no compul- 
sion. Certainly, managers are at liberty to continue any 
school as a denominational school provided they can prove 
that they can carry it on at their own expense for five 
years. There would be nothing to complain of in that if 
we were not at the same time compelled to pay rates and 
taxes for the support of other schools, of which we disap- 
prove. As we are, it is not a very possible alternative. 
Certainly, also, the bill does not touch the few schools in 
private wea But beyond this there most certainly 
is compulsion. Not only are schools held on educational 
trusts alienated by compulsion for education of a kind 
which the founders would have highly disapproved, but 
even schools held on “charitable” trusts will be compul- 
sorily disposed of by Mr. Birrell’s Court of High Commis- 
sion (which is to be independent of even the highest legal 
tribunals), which is directed by Clause 8 (2) 6 to convert 
them into “ provided” schools if any pretext can be found 
for so doing. Further, there is good reason to think that 
the rent which it is intended to offer us for our alienated 
schools is something far below their full value; and this, on 
the ground that we shall retain the use of them for Satur- 
day and Sunday, five evenings and two morning half-hours. 
This is much as if one were to appropriate bathing- 
machines for the summer and offer the owner only half- 
value because he would have full use of them all the 
winter. Moreover, of what value are the two morning 
half-hours to us, or even the five half-hours of schools 
favoured under Clause 4, when we can gather our children 
in church for religious instruction not two mornings in the 
week, but every morning ? We value our schools because 
we can choose the teachers, and because through those 
chosen teachers the whole training of the children can be 
conducted in a religious spirit. The State, no doubt, has 
a perfect right to say it will establish an education con- 
ducted only by secular bodies in a secular spirit ; but, then, 
it ought to be willing to face the cost by building new 
schools of its own, and not to secularise education on the 
cheap by compulsorily taking schools belonging to religious 
bodies, and even then offering less than their full value 
That we feel to be the main injustice of the bill. 

Next, we want to know why, if the wishes of Church 
parents may be met for two mornings a week in the rented 
schools, the same may not be done in the “provided” 
schools, where possible ? Why, again, if four-fifths of the 
parents desire it, they may not have complete denomina- 
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tional teaching in a “provided” school as well as in a 
rented one ? 

Why, again, are teachers actually not to be allowed, 
if they wish to do so, to give the denominational teaching 
on the two mornings in the rented schools to children 
whose parents desire it? Do these features of the bill 
suggest a fair spirit ? 

And do you, Sir, fairly describe the bill when you say 
that under it “some schools will give undenominational 
and others denominational teaching”? All, except a very 
few, would give the former, and in about half of these a 
minor amount of the latter teaching would be added. 

Is it fair, again, to mention the opposition of the Arch- 
bishop, and to omit to mention that thirty-two bishops are 
supporting him in his action ? Or to speak of the favour- 
able reception of the bill by the Bishop of Hereford, Dean 
Stubbs, and Canon Henson, as if these gentlemen repre- 
sented any but a very small minority of Churchmen on the 
effective list, as distinct from those who are Churchmen 
only in name ? 

I see that Mr. Massingham wishes for “a full exposure 
of the minds of the High Church party” on Undenomina- 
tional Christianity; but you would scarcely thank me for 
that now.—Yours, etc., G. H. TREMENHEERE. 

Portsmouth, April 19, 1906. 

[To discuss all our differences with Mr. Tremenheere on 
the Education Bill would occupy much more space than 
can be assigned to a footnote. We think, however, we ought 
to make some defence to Mr. Tremenheere’s charge of 
unfairness. We therefore wish to point out that we never 
spoke of the distinguished clergymen who have welcomed 
the bill as representative. We said they were men of 
standing. If Mr. Tremenheere questions the justice of 
this description of the Bishop of Hereford he disagrees 
with a great majority of his countrymen of all opinions. 
We did not mention the thirty-two bishops, because at the 
time we went to press last week their meeting had not been 
held. We may add that if Mr. Tremenheere had read 
our article more carefully he would have seen that upon one 
of his objections to the bill we are in agreement with him. 
We ought to add that the letter from the Dean of Ely 
to the 7 zmes shows that we were misled as to his position ; 
that he is, in fact, hostile to the bill.—EbD. The Speaker.] 


THE “AD HOC” EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

S1r,—I feel great regret that Mr. Birrell has been so 
much occupied with settling (or trying to settle) the dreary 
sectarian squabbles that he has shrunk from dealing 
promptly with ¢he blot in the late Education Act which 
has, I believe, most deeply injured the work of education. 
To lay upon bodies occupied with the work of the London 
County Council and the borough councils the burden of 
the supervision of education seems to me to show a posi- 
tive indifference to the real needs of those who are to be 
educated. 

The L.C.C. is so aware of the incongruity of these 
different tasks that I believe there are very few of its 
members who would not be glad to be rid of this burden. 
But doubtless the difficulty will be with the borough coun- 
cils. I may be prejudiced as an old member of a by-gone 
vestry ; but I think that the present borough councillors are 
less fitted for the work than the old vestrymen, just because 
they will be more eager for the dignity of that work. On 
the old system men had only two reasons for aspiring to 
membership of the vestry; the desire to serve the parish 
and the desire to do a job. 

The latter aim could be easily defeated by those who 
were moved by the better motive ; but, since grand gowns, 
grand names, and grand entertainments have connected 
themselves with the idea of a borough councillor, vanity 
has come in as a third motive to civic industry. And to 
that vanity the idea of being manager of a school so 
strongly appeals that many councillors, who never had 
taken part in educational work before, have chosen them- 
selves and their friends in place of men more acquainted 
with the work. How can we hope from such managers 
the choice of such schoolmasters as did credit to the 
School Board Committees; and if by some accident the 
right masters are chosen, how can we trust such managers 
to know when to let the masters alone and when to guide 
and help their work usefully ? No “Co-ordination” or 
“Conscience clause” will remove this difficulty; whereas, 
if you get a body of men who can choose good masters 
and managers and let the former alone judiciously, you 
have really solved the main problem of education.— 
Yours, etc., 


April 12, 1906 C. E. MAvrRICcE. 


GOLF TALK. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


SIR,—Your contemporary the Sfectator has been dis- 
cussing the evils of the “caddie” system. But at least 
these innocent boys should be protected against the 
deterioration of intellect that comes from association with 
their paymasters. I am not referring to the conversation 
which on rare occasions is heard at the tee or on the green. 
That is sometimes not reportable, but is probably of a kind 
familiar to the caddie. and regarded by him as a venial 
expression of manual incompetence. I refer to the average 
talk of golfers about their game—the talk that goes on in 
hundreds of golf clubs. All kinds of Englishmen contri- 
bute handsomely to it—the army, the navy, the profes- 
sional classes; need I say that our national clergy assist ? 
If there be any human limit to its imbecility I have not 
discovered it ; believe me, Mr. Editor, on my soul, it is the 
quintessence of the inane. Its authors are beyond mortal 
help; but can nothing be done for our caddies ? I have 
watched many a bright boy sinking to a mere clod under it. 
—Yours, etc., 

A. BRASSEY (Rev.). 





DOUBLES. 


HEN I am passing through the street, 
With all the folk I chance to meet 
I see a strange companion go, 
Whose character I crave to know. 


He is not seen of casual eyes 

Nor parleyed with in common wise ; 
I cannot touch with easy reach, 
Nor draw him lightly into speech. 


He does not heed in any way 

The careless chatter of the day ; 

He stands reserved, evasive, dim, 
When most I covet words with him. 


And yet, though like a phantom thing 
Elusive and bewildering, 

I have a guess that this must be 

The spirit’s bare identity. 


I have a guess that this Unknown 
Is the reality alone, 

And each material personage 

Is but a mime to hold the stage. 


The form of flesh and blood that stands, 
When I advance with outstretched hands, 
Persistently will block my way, 

And answer things I do not say ; 


And never will converse with me 
In forthright full sincerity, 

But talks of trivial matters slight 
That baffle faith and darken sight. 


I know this stranger standing back 
Must hold the secrets that I lack, 
And living knowledge that I fain, 
Spirit to spirit, would attain. 


Be thrust aside, I long to cry, 
Aggressive mask that art a lie! 
Stand off and in attendance wait 
While spirits shall communicate. 


Let not our lives ignobly be 

Perpetual mock and mummery. 

Let truth speak sometimes : stand away— 
This soul and I have words to say. 


ArtuurR L, SALMON. 
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LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE FOR THE WEEK. 


RICHARD GARNETT 


HE death of Dr. Garnett has taken away a friend 
from every serious worker at literary research 
in England. Hardly a good book on literature has 
been published for fifty years without its acknowledg- 
ment of help from Dr. Garnett. It was always his 
instinct to help others, and that kindly quality did 
much to hinder him from attaining a more definite 
personal renown as a man of letters. He wrote two 
books by which he will be remembered as a writer, 
two books wholly fine and original, The Twilight of 
the Gods, published in 1888, and the anonymous De 
Flagello Myrteo, published last year. Many of his 
verse translations, especially those from Greek and 
from Italian, had fine qualities and a value of their 
own ; but they were lacking, like his own verse, in 
vital heat. He wrote lives of poets, and histories 
of literature for publishers, the History of Italian 
Literature, published in 1898, being the best ; but in 
none of these books did he do himself justice. There 
was often something conventional in his judgments, 
as if he were content with a ‘‘ golden mean” of opinion 
not scrupulously extracted for himself. Even when, 
as in the account of Blake in the Portfolio, the subject 
attracted him, the work had generally to be done in 
haste at his desk in the Museum, always cumbered 
with books and pamphlets, a new flood of them every 
day. He gave to his work as a librarian, that splendid 
work which has helped to make the British Museum 
the easiest of all libraries to work in, the time which an 
ambition perhaps narrower would have given to the 
perfecting of a few exquisite things in literature. 
Those two books are enough to show that what he 
did he could have done again; but they remain in a 
place by themselves in his work. Next to them comes 
the vast, scattered, often unclaimed, labour upon 
problems of literary fact and form, and especially that 
invaluable labour on the text of Shelley, for which all 
students of poetry owe him gratitude. 

His memory was abnormal, incredible. I believe 
he had read everything, and he seemed to have for- 
gotten nothing. I remember once, when I was talking 
with him in his room at the Museum, speaking to him 
about some allusion which had puzzled me in Zhe 
Tempest. He got up and said, ‘ If you will come 
with me I think I can show you a passage which will 
throw some light upon it.” He led me through many 
corridors and galleries, and finally stopped in front of 
a shelf, said, ‘‘I think the book is here, on the right- 
hand,” took it out, opened it, and showed me the 
passage. It was an obscure book of travels which he 
had glanced through many years before, and which 
contained probably no other passage worth remember- 
ing. 

And his memory for the whereabouts of things was 
equalled by his memory for facts, for verse, and for anec- 
dotes, His talk was full of stories, always precise and 
dated, and they were always given with gusto. He 
passed without pausing from topic to topic, his instruc- 





tive and engaging fluency, with its sharp and chuckling 
relish, arrested only by the limits of time, his 
task-master. He is the only man I ever knew 
who really talked like a book. His sentences flowed 
on, unhesitatingly, in lengthy periods, all the commas 
and semi-colons almost visible to the eye. There was 
no emphasis, but an unflagging sense of measure, as 
if he saw the end of what he was going to say before 
he began it, and had it all arranged and in order. 
He spoke with an open, eager, and childlike 
simplicity ; with the wise man’s naiveté, just a little 
burdened by a conflicting crowd of forethoughts and 
afterthoughts, There was in all he said a mixture of 
personal kindness and intellectual irony. He had an 
infinite love for books, an unlimited kindness for men 
and women, and an unrestrained contempt for creeds 
and formulas. I always thought of him under the 
image of an old Greek philosopher, a Stoic, bitter and 
cheerful; a Pagan, untouched by Christianity. The 
Twilight of the Gods shows almost a hatred of religions. 
He believed only in reason and in the stars. 

The stars ! that was his weakness, if you like, or 
his rarity. He believed seriously in astrology, and 
practised it, to the admiration of the learned, under an 
anagram of hisown surname. On the last occasion 
when I saw him, only a few days before his death, he 
was lying on a couch before the fire, with Blake’s 
horoscope in his hands, and he explained ard com- 
mented on it to me (his unchecked fluency only broken 
now and again by a momentary pause for rest) with all 
his serious knowledge of the science. Though he was 
suffering in his eyes, and had a shade over them, he 
insisted on interpreting to me every detail of the signs 
with which I was so unfamiliar ; and he reminded me 
that our birthdays were within a day of one another in 
February, and spoke of Hugo and Renan and others 
born at the end of that month; and, speaking of the 
constant friendliness of our relations, little as we had 
seen one another during an acquaintance of nearly 
twenty years, he told me that such friendliness 
was often due to the similarity of the sun’s 
angle upon the earth at the moment of birth. 
He was still repeating: ‘‘ If I can help you in any 
way,” that phrase so often on his lips, and meaning 
always the whole of what it said, when I left him, 
not knowing that it was for the last time. 

I remember that I had ventured to say to him that, of 
all his books, The Twilight of the Gods and De Flagello 
Myrteo seemed to me by far the best. He said he had 
no doubt of it himself. Since then I have been looking 
again intothat book which has been idly referred to by 
his obituarists in the newspapers as ‘‘a book of 
fanciful tales,” that astonishing 7w7/ight of the Gods, 
in its ‘*new and augmented” shape ot 1902, and I 
have marvelled at the blindness of a public which to 
this day has overlooked the qualities of a book unique 
in our literature. In France, Marcel Schwob 
and André Gide have done certain things com- 
parable in their way with these learned inven- 
tions, these ironic ‘‘criticisms of life,” these 
irreverent classical burlesques, in which religion, 
morality, learning, and every convention of civilisation 
are turned topsy-turvy, and presented in the ridiculous- 
ness of their unaccustomed attitude. But no modern 
man in England has done anything remotely com- 
parable with them, and neither Schwob nor Gide has 
heaped mockery so high as in ‘‘ Abdallah the Adite,” 
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and remained so sure a master of all the reticences of 
art and manners. This learned mockery, so sane, s0 
rational, dancing in the fetters of artful pedantry, 
makes a sort of Punch and Judy show of the comedy 
of civilisation; and it has a quality, macabre, dia- 
bolical, a witchcraft of its own, which I find in no 
other writer. The other book, the book of aphorisms 
for the ‘‘ few elect souls who are in love with Love,” 
was written at the very end of his life, and the 
revised edition of it published only a few weeks 
before he died. I had received, anonymously, one 
of the very few copies which he had sent out of the 
first edition, and, not guessing the writer of it, had 
written a letter of eager praise and inquiry to the pub- 
lisher, who was not at liberty to let out the secret. It 
was Dr. Garnett himself who told me, at the last, not 
pledging me to secrecy; and there is now no reason 
why he should not be honoured for a lover’s breviary 
which seems to sum up in its few pages all that rarer 
part of the soul and the senses which he had never yet 
found leisure or opportunity or the gift to express. 
The Twilight of the Gods isa masterpiece of that laugh- 
ing wisdom which some wise men have found for 
themselves after they have cracked the shell of know- 
ledge and found the nut small and bitter. But De 
Flagello Myrteo is the last word of that deeper wisdom 
which has sought love rather than knowledge, and 
found much more than knowledge in love. 
ARTHUR SYMONS. 





ESTO PERPETUA: ALGERIAN STUDIES AND 
IMPRESSIONS. 
Esto Perpetua: Algerian Studies and Impressions. By H. 
Belloc. London: Duckworth and Co. 65s. net. 

Tue reader, if he knows his author, will open Mr. Belloc’s 
Algerian Studies and Impressions with different feelings 
from those which would be called forth by a 
book by any other writer bearing a similar title. 
He knows but too well the weariness that would 
ordinarily have taken hold on him at the mere 
sight of such a heading—the statistics, the percent- 
ages, the alien weights and measures, the political specula- 
tions to which he would have felt himself committed. Mr. 
Belloc is concerned with none of these things. Indeed, 
the reader, if he be of the right sort, does not so much as 
ask with what he is concerned. A new book by Mr. Belloc 
is best regarded as an intellectual lottery in which there 
are no blanks. There is no need to inquire what the sub- 
ject of it is, because the reader—the right reader, we say 
again—knows that the enjoyment to which he is looking 
forward will come from a source in which the subject 
counts for little. It will come from Mr. Belloc’s handling 
of the subject, from the theories he brings to it, and the 
unexpected conclusions in which those theories land him. 
In any other case it would have been injudicious 
in a reviewer to reveal the fact that something like 
two-thirds of this little book are given to the _his- 
tory of Northern Africa, or, rather, of so much 
of Northern Africa as lies between Tangier and 
the Gulf of Tunis. Such information, if it were whispered 
to an intending purchaser, might ensure the prompt return 
of the volume to the bookseller’s counter. But, in Mr. 
Belloc’s case, there is no room for any such fear. Pheeni- 
cians, Romans, Arabs, Frenchmen, pass before us in suc- 
cession, but the author’s touch makes them all live. 
Moreover, Mr. Belloc is something more than an author, 
he is an illustrator as well, and we hardly know whether 
Esto Perpetua derives more charm from the letterpress or 
from the sketches—sometimes hardly more than a few 
lines—which serve for the moment to make us see what 
Mr. Belloc saw. The impression of Africa just before the 


rising of the sun, which meets us on the first page, the 
sketches of boats which follow and reproduce for us the 
changes of breeze and calm, the series of Roman remains 
which make the whole region so interesting alike to the 
antiquarian and to the dreamer, help us to understand the 
country and its history almost as much as the words which 
they illustrate. It is seldom that the two faculties are so 
equally developed and work in such perfect harmony and 
the reader is all the better for their co-operation. 

Mr. Belloc has his loves and his hates even in his- 
tory. The Pheenicians—and we suspect that the 
Pheenicians are not without a representative in later 
history, as it would be written by Mr. Belloc— 
come off but badly under his analysis. “To no 
other family of men has toil appeared to be a curse 
save to that of which the Pheenicians were mem- 
bers, nor are fatigues tolerable to that family save 
those endured in acquiring the possessions of others and 
in levying that toll which cunning can always gather from 
mere industry.” Their religion was dark and inhuman, 
their gods remote and vengeful, their worship characte- 
rised by cruelty, silence, and fear. Their oligarchies, 
living as a gentry upon the land and governing “a great 
herd of despicable and never laborious poor,” cared only 
for the accumulation of wealth. The seven hundred 
years during which they dominated Barbary left nothing 
behind them. Their work was done when they made way 
for the Romans. “There is no other portion of the world 
Rome governed, not even Southern Gaul, where her 
genius is more apparent.” In 300 years she did more 
than Carthage had done in 700, and more than Islam was 
to do in 7oo more. Mr. Belloc makes a striking point 
about the “completed Roman Empire.” Historians have 
never appreciated the “ magnitude of the first’ four centu- 
ries.” They have fallen into “a barren contemplation of 
the Imperial decline” instead of trying to “stand in the 
shoes of the time and to see it as must have seen it the 
barber of Marcus Aurelius or the stud-groom of Sidonius’ 
Palace.” So far from seeing in these 400 years a “ pre- 
sage of mere decay we should realise that far the 
larger part of the stuff of our own lives was created, or was 
preserved by that period of unity.” It is quite true that 
the English reader too often jumps over the good work 
of these centuries and dwells exclusively on those signs of 
approaching decay which only became visible when—but 
only when—the break-up of the Empire had begun. In 
other words, he forgets one half at least of what made 
the Europe we know, the Europe we live in. If he 
allows his imagination to take its inspiration from Mr. 
Belloc he will contemplate a verv different picture. 

“He will see the unceasing expansion of the paved im- 
perial ways. He will conceive those great councils of the 
Church, which would meet indifferently in centres 1,500 
miles apart, in the extremity of Spain or on the Bosphorus ; 
a sort of moving city whose vast travel was not even 
noticed or called a feat. He will be appalled by the vigour 
of the western mind between Augustus and Julian when he 
finds that it could comprehend and influence and treat as 
one vast State what is even now, after so many centuries 
of painful reconstruction, a mosaic of separate provinces. 
He will calculate with what rapidity and uniformity the 
orders of those Emperors who seem to us the lessening 
despots of a failing State were given upon the banks of the 
Euphrates, to be obeyed upon the Clyde. He will then 
appreciate why the Rome which Europe remembers, and 
upon which it is still founded, was not the Rome of litera- 
ture, with its tiny forum and its narrow village streets, but 
something gigantic like that vision which Du Bellay had of 
a figure with one foot upon the sunrise, and its hands over- 
spreading the ocean.” 

So far Mr. Belloc will carry us all with him. What- 
ever we owe to the Empire we owe to the first four centu- 
ries. Before they opened the Empire was only in the 
making. When they ended it was already nearing the 
centuries of strife and confusion in which the Europe of 
to-day had its beginnings. But Mr. Belloc will not admit 
that our debt ends here. The Empire evolved in its 
decay a new instrument of unity not less effective than the 
institutions which the barbarians overthrew. It created 
Christendom, it gave Europe a creed which bound men 
together as firmly, though not as visibly, as the rule of 
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the vanished Cesar. The change “is associated in every 
mind with the eclipse of knowledge.” In so far, however, 
as this is true it is only, Mr. Belloc holds, because men’s 
minds had turned to “the vague overwhelming and per- 
haps insoluble problems which concern not a city, but the 
whole world, the discovery of human doom, and of the 
nature and destiny of the soul.” The Empire imposed 
its conclusions on these great matters upon one barbarous 
people after another, and “the continuity of Europe was 
saved. . . . It was the character of the Western 
Empire during the first four centuries, and notably its 
character towards their close, which prevented the sleep 
of the Dark Ages from being a death,” and supplied Mr. 
Belloc with a title for his book. ‘This is how he describes 
his homeward voyage : 

“Europe filled me as I looked out over the bows, and I 
saluted her, though she could not see me nor I her. I 
considered how she had made us all, how she was our 
mother and our author, and how in that authority of hers 
and of her religion a man was free on this account. Although 
I had no wine (for I had drunk it long before and thrown 
the bottle overboard), I drank in my soul to her destiny. 
I had just come back from the land which Europe had 
reconquered, and which, please God, she shall continually 
hold, and I said to myself, ‘Remain for ever’—‘ Esto Per- 
petua.’” 

We have quoted too much, or we should have liked 
to give Mr. Belloc’s comparison between the Romans and 
the French. To many people the two may seem to have 
nothing in common, but the most sceptical reader will 
admit that Mr. Belloc has a stronger case than he was at 
first inclined to concede. There are great differences, but 
the likenesses are great also. Unfortunately the like- 
nesses touch the varying surface of things, while the 
differences relate to what is unchanging. The French 
“are not Roman in permanent stability of detail. . . . 
They are not Roman in the determination never to retreat, 
nor are they Roman in the worship of silence.” 

We should be misleading our readers if we led them to 
think that Esto Perpetua is all history. There is some- 
thing—too little, perhaps, but still something—of the per- 
sonal incidents which made the Path to Rome so delight- 
ful. Mr. Belloc has the two requisites for a good narrator. 
The right things happen to him, and he _ knows 
how to tell them rightly. His ride with the Arab, 
whose conversation consisted almost wholly of the 
proposition, “I am very rich,” and whose formula, 
when receiving a pour boire, was, “I can accept 
nothing from you,” and the supper of camel, which 
the host to the last maintained to be sheep, are quite in 
the old vein, and that a vein quite unlike the common- 
place English traveller. Indeed, there is but one thing 
that is commonplace about Mr. Belloc, and that is that 
he has got into Parliament. But even this act becomes 
original in him by the strangeness of the contrast between 
the representative and the represented. Who would have 
looked to find Mr. Belloc sitting for a great working-class 
constituency ? Nothing that has happened in the recent 
elections has promised so well for the intellectual advance 
of the English democracy. 





MRS. FITZHERBERT. 


Mrs. FITZHERBERT AND GeorGe IV. By W. H. Wilkins. Two 
vols. London: Longmans, Green. 
Tue publication of these volumes sets at rest a vexed 
question. That a marriage ceremony of some sort 
between George IV. and Mrs. Fitzherbert had taken 
place was undoubted since the publication of Langdale’s 
Memoir in 1856, but the details were unknown. By the 
permission of the King documents are printed in this 
book, including the marriage certificate, which entirely 
clear up the mystery. The history of these docu- 
ments, set apart by Mrs. Fitzherbert for her vin- 
dication from the holocaust of letters written by her or 
George IV., is curious. In 1833 she deposited them in 
Coutts’s Bank, evidently with a view to their publication 
after her death. She appointed Lord Albemarle and Lord 


Stourton to act on her behalf, and it was agreed that the 
seals were not to be broken without the knowledge of the 
Duke of Wellington and Sir William Knighton. Sir W. 
Knighton died in 1836 and Mrs. Fitzherbert in 1837. 

Lord Stourton wished to publish them, but the Duke 
of Wellington, construing Anowledge to mean consent, 
steadily refused to allow this. Mrs. Fitzherbert had left 
no instructions as to the disposal of the papers after the 
death of the original trustees. All applications made since, 
including those of Mr, Langdale, had been refused, until 
Mr. Wilkins applied to the present King, who granted his 
request. The papers are now placed in the private archives 
of Windsor Castle. 

In this book every scrap of available information 
about Mrs. Fitzherbert is carefully and laboriously put 
together. She appears to have been an eminently respect- 
able but rather dull woman, with a dazzling complexion, 
aquiline nose, and golden hair. Ske inspired George IV. 
with the most sincere and durable passion ever felt by that 
worthless and fickle poser, and was herself possessed by a 
very genuine love for him. She yielded to his advances 
only on condition that he would go through a ceremony of 
marriage with her, and the marriage took place in a 
drawing-room, according to the rites of the Church of 
England, and in presence of two witnesses. The ceremony, 
although it seems to have satisfied her scruples, was, of 
course, null and void in law, as by the Royal Marriage 
Act no member of the Royal Family, at any rate under 
twenty-five, could marry without the King’s consent. The 
fact that she was a Roman Catholic introduced a further 
complication, for, by the Act of Settlement of 1689, any- 
one who married a Roman Catholic was incapable of 
succeeding to the Throne. Lawyers differ as to whether 
the subsequent Royal Marriage Act affected this clause of 
the Act of Settlement or not. If the marriage was null and 
void could the Prince be said to have married a Papist? 
It was a nice point, but the great efforts made to preserve 
the secrecy of the ceremony at the time and afterwards 
show that to the Prince and his friends the danger seemed 
real. 

Mrs. Fitzherbert at the time of the marriage was 
twenty-nine years of age, and had been twice a widow. 
After the ceremony she occupied outwardly, to all intents 
and purposes, the position of mistress to the Prince. She 
set up (when the Prince could afford it) in a “semi-royal 
establishment” a few doors off Carlton House, where she 
lived in “ quiet and refined ” luxury, with servants in green 
and gold, and in the company of a chaperone, “ an elderly 
lady of good birth and irreproachable character.” She 
accompanied the Prince wherever he went; indeed, he 
would never accept an invitation unless she was included, 
but she retained her last husband’s name, and the fact 
of this marriage was kept a strict secret. With great un- 
reasonableness, whilst occupying this position, she ex- 
pected to be treated as a model of propriety, and she 
resented with bitter and undying indignation the denial 
of ker marriage made by Fox in the House of Commons. 
That Mrs, Fitzherbert, sore at the slight on her honour 
and ignorant of the circumstances, should vent her anger 
not upon the man who placed her in the false position. but 
upon his dupe, was perhaps natural enough ; but that Mr. 
Wilkins, with the facts before him, should carry on the 
quarrel seems strange. The Prince had authorised Fox to 
say what he did, and it is a far-fetched explanation of Fox’s 
action, inconsistent with his character and the evidence, 
to suppose that he deliberately lied, and that bis subse- 
quent quarrel with the Prince was due, not to his disgust 
at being deceived, but to his disappointed ambition. 
Apart from the question of whether Fox or the Prince was 
to blame for the statement in the House, it is difficult to 
feel much sympathy for Mrs. Fitzherbert’s anger at the 
“cruel imputations” and the stain on ker honour. She 
was no child when she married George IV., and must have 
known the disagreeable suspicions to which her conduct 
would give rise. f 

Few characters in history stand more in need of an 
apologist than George IV. Mr. Wilkins seems to have 
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tried to see him through Mrs. Fitzherbert’s eyes ; but it is 
difficult for the reader to acquire his point of view. In a 
description of his life at Brigtton we are told that “though 
middle-aged he was a boy at heart.” One feels thankful 
that there are not many boys like the “ Prinny” described 
by Creevey. Most princes are pardoned for their con- 
jugal infidelities because they are forced into marriages of 
State and not of affection. George IV. was genuinely in 
Jove with Mrs. Fitzherbert, and though it might be argued 
that he was forced to marry a princess in order to pay his 
debts, no excuse can be alleged for his liaisons with Lady 
Jersey, Lady Hertford, and Lady Conyngham. His con- 
duct in making Mrs. Fitzherbert act as chaperone to Lady 
Hertford was heartless in the extreme. 
Of his sordid connection with Lady Conyngham, the 
“ Lady Steward” under whose charge he lived in seclusion 
whilst she amassed perquisites (including Crown jewels) 
for herself and obtained fat posts for her friends, a new 
explanation is given in this book. The King was old, his 
home was dull, he had no unmarried sister available to 
sit at Lis dinner table and preside over his Court, so in his 
desire for a little female*s ciety he asked the “ decorative ” 
Lady Conyngham to bring sweetness and light into his life 
and—as the writer remarks—Honi soit gui mal y pense. 
Mrs. Fitzherbert finally left George IV. in 1808. She 
had been reconciled to him in 1799, after his separation 
from Princess Caroline, but not before she had obtained 
a special brief from Rome authorising her to return to 
him. After 1808 they never lived together. She seems 
to Lave been much affected at his death and consoled by 
the knowledge that he was buried with her portrait round 
his neck. She lived on till 1837, a queen at Brighton, and 
treated with marked respect by William IV. and other 
members of the Royal Family. It was a solace of her old 
age that she was allowed by William IV. to wear the Royal 
livery. Her sympathies were always Tory. She trembled 
at the passing of the Reform Bill, and foresaw red revolu- 
tion and guillotines. Several letters from the Duke of Kent 
are printed, in which he appears in a more amiable light 
than the Joseph Surface of Lord Holland’s Memoir. Mr. 
Wilkins dismisses George IV. with the well-known quota- 
tion from Adonais : 
“He has out-soared the shadow of our night, 
Envy and calumny, and hate and pain; 
And that unrest whic men miscall delight 
Can touch him not, and torture not again.” 
We are tempted to quote the lines written by Shelley, not 
about Keats, but about George IV. and his brothers, lines 
the justice of which nothing in the book discredits: 
“ Princes, the dregs of their dull race, who flow 
Through public scorn, mud from a muddy spring.” 





DICK. 

Dick. By G. F. Bradby. London: Smith, Elder. 3s. 6d. 
Tue literary man of the present day seems to be interesting 
himself in the absorbing topic of boy. We have had many 
tales recently published of school life, and in this volume 
we Lave a Rugby boy sketched, not as he lives his life in 
term time, but as he appears in the holidays. 

Looking as your reviewer does upon the boy as the 
most delightful form of creation, he welcomes a picture 
of him under any aspect, and even though about the eighth 
week of term masters and boys find each other mutually 
boring, yet in the holidays (within limits) boys are excellent 
company. 

It is about time that a student of Rugby life who 
knows all its phases, both as boy and master, as Mr. 
Bradby does, should give the world an impression of the 
type of boy reared there. Tom Brown is a classic of 
a past generation. Much of the spirit of Arnold’s time 
remains, but there has been development. Slight as the 
sketch is, Dick gives a vivid picture of an average Rugby 
boy of the present day—fresh, keen, manly but not 
mannish, with the root of the matter in him. 

Mr. Hamley (Mr. Bradby himself thinly disguised) and 
his wife, about to spend a restful holiday on the Norfolk 


Broads, at the last moment by the death of the boy’s 
guardian (his “ people” are in South America), have this 
young stranger from Rugby thrust upon their peace, and 
he arrives without his luggage, but with a well-developed 
bilious attack due partly to a “ super-anned man’s leaving 
stodge,” and partly to a packet of cigarettes. 

The story of these weeks in the Broads has no plot 
and few characters. The background to Dick is supplied 
by Mr. Hamley, a man of a pleasantly cynical humour with 
an undoubted aptitude for boys; his wife, who is kind, if 
a little commonplace; Grapes (whom the hero promptly 
dubs Gripes), the gardener, and “crew” of the Kitten; 
Betty, the cook, lusty of tongue; Gordon, a scented, pre- 
cious boy also staying in the village, whose afternoon spent 
with Dick ended disastrously to his eyes, nose, and well- 
combed locks; and Mr. Piggott, Dick’s house-tutor, who 
comes over to spend the night on the boat. They are all 
well-sketched characters, lightly done with a few strokes, 
but Dick, for whom all have an avowed or sneaking liking, 
dominates interest. Whenever he opens his small mouth 
he demands attention, not always by recgon of what he 
says, but by the thoroughly natural way he says it. He 
is small in size, with violet eyes, vivacitv of manner, and 
an infectious laugh. He sucks all the enjoyment out of life 
that is to be obtained. He finds humour in the surly 
Gripes, wkom he is pleased to represent as an admirer of 
Betty ; humour, too, in Betty, the woman of four dimen- 
sions and great force of character; humour in the 
“Grunter” (alias Mr. Piggott), and almost humour in 
Miss Tabitha Phipps, an elderly spinster, whose excellence 
in good works is supplemented by stupidity of mind. 

The charm of the book is the absolute naturalness of 
the boy. He talks like a boy, acts like one, eats like one, 
laughs like one, and also, on one occasion, weeps like 
one. He is delightfully free from priggishness and self- 
consciousness. There is nothing of Eric or of Stalky about 
him. He is not very good and certainly not very bad, 
and this is what has to be said of most boys. He is merely 
a healthy young animal, with plenty of good feeling below, 
and with a capacity for taking life cheerily himself and 
making it cheery for others. We agree with Mr. Hamley 
in his estimate of the boy, when his wife congratulates 
him on his prospect of a quiet day after Dicks return to 
Rugby : 

“Do you not really understand, Kate, that the presence of 
this harum-scarum, inconsequent, but good-natured and 
wholly lovable child has appreciably added to the pleasure 
of my holiday; that I am missing him acutely?” 

Mr. Bradby’s writing is never dull. He is a true lover 
of the Broads, as his book of verse, Broadland, tas shown, 
and he has the knack of conveying his impressions of 
beauty without overloading his style or indulging in fine 
writing. 

His previous novels have shown his humour, but in 
rather an extravagant form. In Dick it is natural and 
never overdone. The reason of his unqualified success in 
this volume is his insight into and sympathy with boy- 
character, qualities which have made him for many years a 
power at Rugby. 

Perhaps in no chapter does he show his knowledge 
of the boy mind more than in the one called “Sunday 
Thoughts.” The reader may not altogether agree with 
all his conclusions, but there is deep feeling in it, and, 
what is more, a lot of common sense. It sets us who are 
schoolmasters thinking again how best to develop that 
germ of serious-mindedness which is seldom allowed by 
boys to appear, but which is always below the surface. 

"A Dick’s religious feelings may not be conventionally 
developed, but they exist, and help him to form a code 
of ethics that keeps him clean, manly, and straight during 
his boyhood, and will become something greater and 
higher as he increases in wisdom and stature. 

A school where Dicks predominate will be a sound 
and a pleasant place, more especially if there are men of 
Mr. Hamley’s tact, sympathy, and humour to look after 


them. 
St. J. B. Wynne WILLson. 
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POETS’ LETTERS. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING IN HER LETTERS. By Percy 
Lubbock. London: Smith, Elder. 7s. 6a. net. 
Robert BROWNING AND ALFRED Domett. Edited by Frederic 
G. Kenyon. London: Smith, Elder. gs. net. 
IF it were possible to condense into set phrases that mist 
of felt rather than spoken criticism which hangs round 
all the great names in literature, it is tolerably certain 
what result we should reach in the case of Mrs. Browning. 
We should have to interpret some brief decision to the 
effect that she was a bad poet, and that our fathers were 
strangely mistaken when they exalted her to the place 
which she holds, in theory at least, at the present day. It 
is true that a candid inquirer would have to enlarge and 
qualify such a verdict considerably before it could be 
allowed to stand; but in its rude way it points to a fact 
that need not be made the subject of inquiry here, that Mrs. 
we as a poet, has ceased to play much part in our 
ives. 

The appearance of Mr. Lubbock’s book, however, 
makes one wonder whether the method which he has ap- 
plied to her letters might not be applied with equally happy 
results to the voluminous body of her poetry. For her 
letters, especially we must own the famous volumes of love 
letters, are responsible for a great deal of our partly in- 
stinctive distrust of her poetry. It was dreadful, the 
sensitive said, to overhear; but if one did sin, the more 
callous suggested, it was as well to be guilty of a pleasant 
crime. And the eavesdropper became so weary of those 
emphatic voices, protesting and asseverating, uttering 
commonplaces with dreadful distortion of the lips and 
drowning even the simple emotions in a twisted torrent of 
language, that he might surely consider that his fault was 
explated as soon as committed. Mr. Lubbock, then, has 
done Mrs. Browning and her readers a substantial ser- 
vice. With singular discretion and tact he has gone 
through the many volumes of her correspondence, prompt- 
ing her as it were to speak just those words which ex- 
plain herself and connecting them with admirably intelli- 
gent comments of his own. In the compass of one modest 
volume we have all the passages we could wish to see 
preserved, and, when thus skilfully pieced together, it is 
seen that they compose a finished and brilliant portrait 
of the writer. And then it appears how summary would 
have been that decision which disposed of her merely as 
an extravagant freak of early Victorian taste and denied 
her any more permanent claim on our attention. 

For, paradoxically enough, it is more easy to under- 
stand what was meant by her genius when we study her 
life than when we read those works that were the legiti- 
mate expression of it. It is as though the pure and in- 
tense flame which we detect when we read or hear of her 
had been blown into all kinds of vague and diffuse gusts, 
more of smoke than of fire when she yielded herself in 
her enthusiastic way to the inspiration of poetry. But 
when we approach her work through a knowledge of her 
life, something of the disappointment is explained, 
although the pity of it is deepened. It is one of the 
merits of Mr. Lubbock’s book that the familiar facts of 
Mrs. Browning’s life, of her unmarried life in particular, 
are so arranged that they seem to gather a new and signi- 
ficant force. In hands less just and discriminating the 
story becomes so monstrous that its real effect upon Mrs. 
Browning is obscured. But as it is told here, with the per- 
petual illustration of the letters, it becomes clearly a thing 
that did really happen and that had an immense but cal- 
culable influence on the victim’s life. We see how, 
gradually, after those first years of astonishing precocity, 
Elizabeth was silently secluded from the world, forced to 
acquiesce in her position as a life-long prisoner in a 
London house, guarded by a mad gaoler in the person 
of her father, and nourished almost solely upon books and 
her own writings. Without definite disease she was rele- 
gated by family consent to a sofa in a single room, which 
she scarcely left for five years. It is true that she saw a 
few visitors who could be smuggled upstairs without meet- 
ing her father, and she carried on a voluminous corre- 


spondence with mild litera.y gentlemen who were anxious 
to direct her talent. But it was hardly possible, as she 
knew herself, that sane poetry should issue from such 
conditions. 

“You,” she writes to Browning, “seem to have drunken 
of the cup of life full, with the sun shining on it. I have 
lived only inwardly, or with sorrow for a strong emotion. 
Before this seclusion of my illness, I was secluded still, 
and there are few of the youngest women in the world who 
have not seen more, heard more, known more, of society 
than I, who am scarcely to be called young now.” When 
she was supposed to be dying she thought “that I had 
stood blind in this temple I was about to leave—that I had 
seen no human nature, that my brothers and sisters of the 
earth were names to me, that [ had beheld no great moun- 
tain or river, nothing in fact. And do you also 
know what a disadvantage this ignorance is to my art? 
oe that I am in a manner, as a blind poet? Cer- 
tainly, there is a compensation to a degree. I have had 
much of the inner life, and from the habit of self-conscious- 
ness and self-analysis I make great guesses at human 
nature in the main. But how willingly I would, as a poet, 
exchange some of this lumbering, ponderous, helpless know- 
ledge of books, for some experience of life and man, for 
some ma 

The vigour with which she threw herself into the only 
life that was free to her and lived so steadily and strongly 
in her books that her days were full of purpose and 
character would be pathetic did it not impress us with the 
strength that underlay her ardent and sometimes febrile 
temperament. Indeed, there is no questioning her de- 
liberate and reasonable love of literature and all that the 
word contains. Not only was she a very shrewd critic of 
others, but, pliant as she was in most matters, she could 
be almost obstinate when her literary independence was 
attacked. The many critics who objected to faults of 
obscurity and technique in her writing she answered indeed, 
but answered authoritatively, as a person stating a fact, 
and not pleading a case. “My poetry,” she writes to 
Ruskin, “which you once called ‘sickly’ . . . has 
been called by much harder names, ‘ affected,’ for instance, 
a charge I have never deserved, for I do think, if I may 
say it of myself, that the desire of speaking or spluttering 
the real truth out broadly, may be a cause of a good deal 
of what is called in me careless and awkward expression.” 

The desire was so honest and valiant that the 
“splutterer” may be condoned, although there seems to 
be no reason to agree with Mrs, Browning in her tacit 
assertion that the cause of truth would be demeaned by 
a more scrupulous regard for literary form. But it is not 
possible to consider what she might have done had her 
life been propitious—had not one half of it dwindled 
in a London sick-room—had not the other been exposed 
suddenly to the fierce Italian sun and Robert Browning. 
Or, if we are to speculate, we must remember her own 
consolation. “I love poetry better than I love my own 
success in it.” 

We may all know now, if we choose to finish the poem 
in prose, what became of Waring; that he was Alfred 
Domett, C.M.G. ; that he went to New Zealand, rose to be 
Prime Minister there, and “ came back the other day after 
thirty years’ absence, the same as ever—nearly ° 
with a poem.” Browning, moreover, wrote to him fre- 
quently for some years, and the letters, with some from 
another friend, Joseph Arnould, are now printed together 
in a small volume. Browning, it is clear, was not what 
is called a good correspondent. We can almost hear the 
groan with which he sat down to his task when “ Chris 
Dowson” called to bid him “Get a letter ready, seeing 
that the ship is ready for it.” One may guess that as a 
poet he grudged the use of his fine tools upon such rude 
and trivial work as letter-writing. “Consider these 
scratches but as so many energetic ‘ kickings of the feet,’ 
and that what they mean is God bless you,” is the kind 
of phrase that constantly testifies his dissatisfaction with 
the scrawled sheets in front of him. But although he 
strives like a giant in chains with the conventional “ hopes 
and anxieties and good wishes,” he gets his meaning ex- 
pressed in the end with his usual energy. Almost all 
the letters are written early, before his marriage, and the 
atmosphere is full of hope and defiance. “. . The 
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true best of me is to come, and you shall have it.” “ Ex- 
pect more and better things” are phrases called out by 
his friend’s enthusiastic trust in him. “I believe as de- 
voutly as ever in Paracelsus, and find more wealth of 
thought and poetry in it than in any book, except Shake- 
speare,” writes Arnould. In return for this confidence, 
Browning expounds some of his aims and theories in his 
own cryptic and abundant method, which may not be 
quoted here. Few and fragmentary though the letters 
are, all lovers of Browning will feel that they add some 
vigorous strokes to the poet’s familiar portrait. 
A. V. STEPHEN. 





RUBENS. 
PETER PavL RvuBens. By Hope Rea. ‘Great Masters 
Series.” Edited by G. C. Williamson. London: George 


Bell and Sons. 5s. net. 

Ir Miss Hope Rea’s monograph does not add materially to 
the sum of our knowledge concerning the great Flemish 
painter of whom it treats, it gives a fairly complete sum- 
mary of his career and of the works by which he is popu- 
larly remembered. One may accordingly welcome this 
latest addition to the “Great Masters Series” Peter 
Paul Rubens is at all times a fascinating study. Artist, 
decorator, statesman, diplomatist, and man of business, 
he presents a record of life more strenuous and varied 
than that of almost any other painter past or present. In 
his art he is even more various and, to the superficial 
student, far more perplexing by reason of his extraordinary 
range of subject. If he is great in pure decoration as a 
master of line and colour patterns, his religious triptych, 
the “Descent from the Cross,” in Antwerp Cathedral, a 
picture so poignant in its tragic realism, so intensely 
reverential in its feeling, ranks him at once with the 
world’s great religious painters. Contrast this, again, with 
an allegory like “The Drunken Hercules,” strong but 
almost revolting in its debased forms, or with the “ Offer- 
ing to Venus,” as wanton as ever eighteenth-century 
Frenchman painted, and you get a startling illustration of 
his varying moods. Take the portrait group, “The 
Philosophers,” in the Pitti Palace, and you are confronted 
with the specialist in individual character-study, and a 
most penetrative observer at that. 

However, an artist’s versatility does not necessarily 
imply his excellence in everything he undertakes, and 
Rubens’s failures are quite proportionate both to the vast 
variety in which he indulged and the quantity he pro- 
duced. Miss Rea, following the fashion of biographers, 
touches lightly on these failures; they exist nevertheless. 
For instance, the Antwerp “ Elevation of the Cross” can 
scarcely be reckoned in the first rank of religious master- 
pieces. It is admitted here that “in the centre group 
there is a certain confusion of legs and arms among the 
straining executioners yet each figure, taken 
separately, is finely studied and heroic in pose and action, 
while, considered together as a group, the very struggle 
and confusion serve as a foil to the pale figure of the 
Christ. . . . It is not often that Rubens rises to high 
poetic expression, and the occasions when he does so are 
generally when his subject is the Christ, and at those 
moments when in physical weakness he triumphs over 
strength.” The Tatter observation, so generally true and 
just, is surely inapplicable to the “Elevation.” One 
cannot base one’s estimate of the triptych on the appeal of 
its principal figure, however eloquent. One must judge it 
as a whole; and the whole is peculiarly heavy in colour, 
violent in contrast, and rendered almost frivolous in senti- 
ment by the introduction of a hound and a baby—which 
accessories, by the way, the author omits to mention. 
This inappropriateness, added to assertively anatomical 
drawing and types thoroughly Flemish and robust, seem to 
preclude the high poetic expression that is claimed for 
the work. Less enthusiastic over the Medici panels, Miss 
Rea nevertheless contends that they “demonstrate his 
right to rank among the master decorators of the Renais- 
sance, “taking into consideration all the circumstances 


and requirements connected with their production.” The 
principal requirement was that the somewhat unheroic 
episodes in the unheroic career of Marie de Medici should 
be interpreted in noble and distinguished language, the 
circumstances were that the series was largely executed 
by Rubens’s pupils. Granted that he did what he could 
to impart the magic of his personal touch to this school 
work, the fact remains that there are educated people 
who cannot enter the Salle Rubens without a shudder; 
and while, of course, there must needs be alternative 
opinions as to the merits of these panels, the circumstances 
and requirements of their painting should not be allowed 
to sway a modern judgment of the results, however they 
may explain the deficiencies. On the whole, one may be 
pardoned for preferring to remember Rubens’s great deco- 
rative gift by his less-assisted, if less-ostentatious, decora- 
tive pictures ; just as the devotional feeling of his religious 
art is even more apparent in some of the single figures he 
painted of the Christ—notably, the beautiful “ Death 
Christ ” in the Antwerp Museum—than ‘in the more elabo- 
rate, more richly scenic compositions of the Passion. 

The simpler sacred pictures are scarcely alluded to in 
the present volume. More surprising is the fact that the 
author, in dealing with the “Descent from the Cross,” 
makes no mention of the Lille altarpiece of the same sub- 
ject—a work that by some is considered as fine as that at 
Antwerp. In the museum of the latter city there is an 
engraving after the Lille picture. However, the amount 
of material in connection with Rubens is so immense that 
omission even of important items are only to be expected 
in a volume of little over a hundred pages, and in general 
Miss Rae’s work has been well done. It is illustrated by 
thirty-three reproductions of principal pictures, with the 
Antwerp “ Adoration of the Magi” for a frontispiece. 





ENGLISH WATER-COLOURS. 
ENGLISH WATER-COLOUR PAINTERS. By A. J.  Finberg. 
London: Duckworth. 
CONSIDERING the space at his disposal, Mr. Finberg has 
written as good a book on a very large subject as anyone 
could expect. He has not made a mere catalogue of 
painters with a few notes on each, as he must have done, 
if he had attempted even to mention all the English 
water-colour artists. Instead of this he has dealt with 
the men of real importance, and with some of those who 
have been praised into a position of more importance 
than they deserve. He has to speak, for instance, of 
Samuel Prout and William Hunt, if only to tell us that 
they were not the great men Ruskin made them out to be. 
Mr. Finberg takes the art of water-colour seriously. He 
insists that it is an art with its own natural limitations, 
which cannot be transgressed without disaster to the 
artist, and that it is am art in which the great principles 
which apply to fresco and oil painting also hold good. 
This is often forgotten by English critics. Water-colour 
is supposed to be a peculiarly English art, though, as Mr. 
Finberg proves, if it were necessary to prove it, English- 
men were far from the first to use the medium. But being 
supposed to be a peculiarly English art, our critics are 
disposed to regard all Englishmen who have practised 
it with a kind of patriotic indulgence, as if the principles 
of the art had also been made in England. And the 
water-colour painters themselves have been apt to fall 
into the same mistake, to cultivate a kind of narrow dex- 
terity, to lose sight of the great principles of design, to 
paint pretty cottages and children and gardens, as if they 
wished merely te remind the public of their pleasure in 
these things, and not to express their own sense of beauty, 
their own emotions, and their own individual powers of 
observation. There was once aromantic fashion in water- 
colours, now there is a domestic and idyllic fashion; both 
fashions have very little to do with art, and the great 
artists in water-colour have been but little influenced by 
them. It is to these great artists, to men like John 
Cozens, Girtin, Turner, and Cotman that Mr. Finberg 
gives the greater part of his space. Indeed, Turner has 
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forty-three pages to himself out of a book which con- 
tains only 180 pages altogether. But then Turner is a 
painter of world-wide importance, whereas men such as 
Prout or Copley Fielding are not. Mr. Finberg is far 
from an indiscriminate admirer of Turner, and his judg- 
ment on Turner's later water-colours will be read with 
surprise, and, perhaps, with indignation, by many people. 
The influence of these works, he says, has been as wide- 
spread as it has been vicious. Turner “mistook the 
illusive colouring of fancy for the highest poetry.” It is 
impossible to argue the point now, and, perhaps, in a 
handbook Mr. Finberg should not have expressed his in- 
dividual opinion so frankly. But, at any rate, he can 
support that opinion with argument; and the whole book 
is very well worth reading. 





DUMAS. 


Twenty YEARS’ AFTER and THE THREE MUSKETEERS. London: 
Dent. 5s. each. 

Messrs. Dent have published translations of The Three 
Musketeers and Twenty Years After, each in two volumes. 
The translation, in both cases, is lively, easy, and 
straightforward. Dumas always told a plain tale, with 
such wit and gaiety as can readily be rendered in another 
language. He was not a hunter of epithets, nor had his 
style that intimate personal quality, which it is so 
difficult to transmit. There is a charming story told by 
About about a little Spanish boy, who fell in a miserable 
state of homesick depression: 

“*You want to see your mother?’ asked his friend. 
‘No: she is dead.’ ‘Your father, then?’ ‘No: he used 
to beat me.’ ‘Your brothers and sisters?’ ‘I have none.’ 
‘Then why are you so eager to be back in Spain?’ ‘To 
finish a book I began in the holidays.’ ‘And what was its 
name?’ ‘Los Tres Mosqueteros’”! 

Indeed, if there is a remedy against home-sickness, de- 
pression, influenza, and such common sufferings which 
are indeed no baby-pangs, these books are as good a one 
as can readily be found. “O Dumas, O thou brave, kind, 
gallant, old Alexandre,” wrote Thackeray in his Round- 
about Papers, “I hereby offer thee homage and give thee 
thanks for many pleasant hours. I have read thee (being 
sick in bed) for thirteen hours of a happy day, and had 
the ladies of the house fighting for the volumes.” Happy 
the reader who sits down for the first time to this pro- 
digious feast of courage, gaiety, and strength. 





SOME IRISH ESSAYS. 
SoME Irish Essays, ByA.E. London: Brimley Johnson. 


Tuis is the first of the “ Tower Press Booklet.” The sub- 
jects discussed are Nationality and Cosmopolitanism in 
Art, The Dramatic Treatment of Irish Heroic Literature, 
and the poetry of Mr. Yeats. 

The prose of poets is nearly always delightful. A. E.’s 
prose is musical, natural, and clear. It runs, with many 
softly flashing twists and swirls, now under the shadows of 
his mysticism, now in the sunlight of bright common-sense ; 
and its murmur is always pleasant to the ear. He only 
writes about the things near his heart. Tocriticise him is t> 
discuss the Celtic movement. These writers claim, as we all 
know, to represent a national movement. They assert 
that literature springing from a natural spirit is the noblest 
and best. “A literature loosely held together by some 
emotional characteristics common to the writers, however 
great it may be, does not fulfil the purpose of a literature 
or an art created by a number of men who have a common 
aim in building up an overwhelming ideal—who create, in 
a sense, a soul for their country.” Reviewing European 
literature, he says, “ what is distinctly national in these 
countries is less valuable than the immense wealth of 
universal ideas.” The writers of the Celtic movement 
claim that what is most precious in their work is a national 
spirit. 
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Granada, by Leonard Williams (Heinemann, 7s. 6d. 
net). Some books, more than others of the same quality, 
have that indefinable faculty for putting us upon terms 
of intimacy with the author. The Granada of Mr. 
Leonard Williams is such a book. We do not take 
it up for topography or history, though these things take 
n2 harm at Mr. Williams's hands, but for pure enjoyment. 
His story is exciting, but it becomes what it is 
by its delightful humour, of which we have only space for 
one short illustration. “Up to this point Fernando had 
told his tale with signal soberness. But since the climax 
is emotional, no doubt he felt himself constrained to add 
to it a splash of local colour. ‘As soon my father got 
to Santa Fé, he found, scattered about the floor of the 
gondola, four bloody fingers; wrapped them in a piece 
of paper, and gave them Christian burial.’ ‘En pas 
descausen, 1 murmured piously, ‘ may they rest in peace.’” 





INSURANCE. 
ANNUAL VALUATION OF LIFE OFFICES. 


HERE are not wanting indications which point to an 
important change in connection with life office 
valuations. Gradually but surely events have moved in 
the direction of lessening the period between distributions 
of profits. An impetus in this direction was first of all 
given by the Life Assurance Companies Act, 1870, which 
made it compulsory on all offices establisked after the 
passing of the Act to have a valuation every five years. 
This virtually implied that in the view of the framers of 
that statute, five years was quite long enough for any com- 
pany, and there can be no doubt that it is, thougt. longer 
terms are in use in a few cases. At present, two Scottish 
offices, the Scottish Widows’ Fund and the Scottish Pro- 
vident Institution, adhere to their old practice of septen- 
nial valuations. The rest of the northern offices have their 
investigations quinquennially. In England companies value 
annually, trienially, and quinquennially. The old Equit- 
able until very lately valued decennially but have now 
cut down the period to one half. Other changes also 
have occurred shortening terms within the last ten years. 
Tke chief Australian office, the Australian Mutual Pro- 
vident, values annually, and the Citizens’ Life Assurance 
Company, which also does a large business there, pub- 
lishes a valuation every vear of its ordirfary branch. 
Canadian and American offices have to conform to an 
annual valuation to meet the statutory requirements of 
their respective countries. A number of British companies 
also make yearly valuations for office purposes, but do not 
publish tke results. 

There is not much now to be said in favour of quin- 
quennial (and still less for septennial) valuations as 
against annual ones. The main thing that seems to stand 
in the way is the inertia of use and wont. 

Nothing will tend to bring about the desirable change 
to annual valuations more than the formation of a public 
demand for them and a manifest preference for those that 
adopt this principle. This will come. Times have greatly 
changed since the habits of most of the offices were formed 
and although during recent times, under thé pressure of 
competition, most of them have aroused from a lethargic 
state, the question now under discussion has remained 
very much in abeyance. 

In the earlier stages of the practice of life assurance 
it was desirable, almost to the point of necessity, to have 
valuations at intervals of some years. The offices were 
smaller and the annual increment of business much less 
than at present, consequently fluctuations in the claims 
by death were more severe than at present. It was felt 
to be only prudent to average several years’ business to- 
gether before returning to the assured as profit a portion of 
the accumulated funds. Nor was the technical knowledge 
of the business as thoroughly understood then as it is to- 
day, and several offices out of over-timidity or cautiousness 
built up their funds to an unnecessary degree of strength, 
which deprived the policyholders they had then on the 
books of what was due to them, for the benefit of future 


assurers. Added to these causes was the great labour a 
valuation entailed on the office staff for a protracted 
period. After one had taken place at a heavy cost of 
time and money, the officials were only too glad to have 
such a task off their hands for a year or two. Now this is 
all changed. Unless the office uses quite belated methods 
in the valuation, all the process can be carried out in a 
few weeks by four or five clerks, instead of requiring 
nine or twelve months’ labour of a much more numerous 
staff. By the simplification of the work nothing has been 
lost in thoroughness, and the valuation of a large office 
can be dealt with almost as quickly as that of a smail 
one, if a proper system of records has been kept up. In 
short, the difficulties in the way of annual valuations have 
gradually been removed. ‘The Governments of the United 
States and of Canada have recognised it as a desirable 
system. Important Australian offices practise it. <A 
number in this country have long used it, including the 
largest company of all. There can be little doubt that the 
general adoption of this method would be welcomed by 
the public. 

The profits of life offices are virtually as certain now 
as those of other large financial institutions, and as a 
published valuation is necessary to show the real position 
of an office, it is contrary to the spirit of the times in 
which we live that this should only be presented once in 
every five or seven years, while, with little trouble, this 
could be done each year, and the company thus brought 
into line with the other descriptions of monetary institu- 
tions. 

The question now raised would have become much 
more pressing but for the offices having adopted very 
generally the plan of intermediate bonuses. They recog- 
nised that there was an apparent hardship in cases where 
the policyholder died on the eve of the valuation, thereby 
depriving his heirs of the bonus, towards which the pre- 
miums he had paid since the previous valuation had con- 
tributed. To meet these cases and yet retain the cus- 
tomary periods of the division of profits, the majority of 
the offices give an intermediate bonus, at a lower rate 
than that last declared, for each complete year a policy- 
holder survives a valuation date. If the last declared 
bonus was 30s. per cent. per annum, the intermediate bonus 
will probably be 25s. per cent. per annum. But if the 
valuation and division of profits were made annually, the 
policyholder’s death in any year would not be a loss on 
the part of his relatives, for the full bonus would be paid 
up to the end. To substitute for intermediate bonus the 
full one after the usual process of investigating the lia- 
bilities of the company had been performed would be 
carrying out to its logical and legitimate conclusion the 
idea of giving the assured his full share of the profits he 
had helped to earn. The change affects all with-profit 
policyholders and constitutes the most important improve- 
ment now remaining to be made in the practice of life 


assurance in this country. 
W. R. Dovey. 
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LITERATURE. 
BOLERIUM. 


VERY day, even in winter, if the weather be not 
too bad, but chiefly during the nine months 
from March to November, pilgrims come to this wind- 
swept, wave-beaten point to gaze and set their feet 
upon the little rocky promontory of the Land’s End. 
It is less bold and impressive than many others of the 
hundred headlands at this western extremity of 
England between St. Ives and Mount’s Bay. From 
this or that projecting point, commanding a view of 
the coast line for some distance, one may count a 
dozen or more of these headlands thrust out aslant 
like stupendous half-ruined buttresses supporting the 
granite walls of the cliff. They are of a sullen brown 
colour and rough harsh aspect, and in places have the 
appearance of being built up of huge square blocks 
of granite, and at other points they form stacks of 
columns as at the Giant’s Causeway. The summits of 
these headlands are often high, resembling ruinous 
castles placed on projecting points of the cliff ; they 
are confused masses of rocks of many shapes, piled 
loosely one upon the other, their exposed surfaces 
clothed over with long coarse grey lichen. Large gulls, 
daws, and cormorants sit or stand here and there on 
the ledges and prominent points, the herring-gulls 
clamorous at the sight of a human form ; the restive 
daws quitting their stands to wheel about at intervals, 
rising and falling, soon to settle down again ; the cor- 
morants silent and motionless, standing erect with 
curved, snaky necks, like birds carved in ebony. 

Stealing quietly among these hoary masses of rock 
you may see a very wild rabbit, and on a bright, still, 
winter day, if you are singularly fortunate, you may 
catch sight of a beast better worth seeing, a cliff fox, 
lying fast asleep or lightly dozing, stretched at full 
length on a ledge, looking intensely red in the sun- 
shine, and very conspicuous against the hoary lichened 
rock. This is his home and castle, which he shares 
with the rabbits that know his ways, and the birds 
that are always just out of his reach. Thus do they 
live together in one house like one antagonistic family 
in a strange artificial harmony, and do not mix, but 
come and go and move about freely, and bask in the 
warm sunshine, and sit up to rub their long ears and 
whiskers, and spread out their wings to dry, and preen 
their feathers. Peace and quiet in their castle, while 
the great waves rollin to beat on its caverned walls 
beneath, making the earth tremble with their measured 
blows, covering the black rocks with dazzling white 
foam, and sending up a mist of spray to the summit. 

At intervals between Bay and Bay, a distance of 
thirty miles, you come upon headlands of this type— 
Cape Cornwall, Gurnard’s Head, Zennor Cliffs, and 
others, to the north of Land’s End, while just south of 
it you have the noblest rock scenery of this coast, 
including the stupendous cliffs of Tol-Pedn-Penwith 
and Treryn Dinas, with its famed Logan Stone. 
Bolerium itself, the narrow promontory of piled rocks 
of the Land’s End and the flat bit of country adjoining 
it is, sentiment apart, the least interesting point on the 
coast. 

But the sentiment is a very great thing and inte- 
teresting to observe. And this is easy, since the 
pilgrims mostly come by way of Penzance, distant 
about a dozen miles, travelling in batches of twenty- 
five or thirty or more, packed closely in some public 
conveyance; so that one has but to join the crowd 
and, sitting among them, watch their faces out of the 
corners of his eyes. They are a mixed company of 
men and women of all conditions, from all parts of 
the country, with some Americans and Colonials. It 
is indeed curious to see an identical feeling on faces so 
unlike, from the very young who do not try to conceal 
it, to the very aged and almost worn-out globe 





wanderers, who are now nearly at the end of their 
life’s pilgrimage, and have seen pretty well all that 
was worth seeing on this wide earth except this one 
famous spot which by chance has been left to the 
last. And by-and-bye, after travelling half a dozen 
miles, they find themselves in a land unlike any place 
they know ; inhabited, for there are a few small sad- 
looking granite cottages and farms and hamlets, but 
of a rude and desolate aspect, and therefore in 
harmony with their emotions and preconceived ideas 
about the place. It is a treeless barren country, hill 
and moor, with furze and brown heath interspersed 
with grey boulder stones, the whole dominated by the 
great desolate hill of Chapel Carn Brea. The travellers 
look out, straining their eyes to see the end ; but before 
that comes the hilly country is left behind, and at the 
last it isflat andtame with an ugly village andthegrey sea 
beyond. Onehas watched the bright eager look that 
expected so much fade out of the various faces ; and 
by the time the pilgrims get down to scatter along the 
cliff or to go at once to their luncheon at the hotel it is 
pretty well allgone. Andif you go back to Penzance 
to join the next lot, and then again, and every day for 
a week or a month, you will witness the same thing— 
the collection of unlike faces with the light of the same 
feeling in the eyes of all, increasing as they advance 
over that rude moorland country and fading out at the 
end to that blank look—‘‘ Is this the Land’s End—is 
this all!” 

What then didthey expect? Wilkie Collins best 
answers that question in his pleasant book of rambles 
written more than half a century ago, when he 
says that the Land’s End is to Cornwall what 
Jerusalem is to the Holy Land, the great and final 
object of a journey to the westernmost county of 
England, its Ultima Thule, where it ceases; a name 
that strikes us most in childhood when we learnt our 
geography; which fill the minds of imaginative people 
with visions of barrenness and solitude and dreams of 
some lonely promontory, the place where the last man 
in England will be found waiting for death at the end 
of the world. 

That is indeed the secret of the visitor’s expectant 
feeling and disappointment—the vague vision of a 
vastness and grandeur and desolateness almost 
preternatural, conceived in childhood, which all the 
experience of a long life of disillusionment has been 
powerless to eradicate from the mind, or to replace 
with a mental picture more in accord with the reality. 
It is saddening and amusing at the same time to 
read the first impressions of the Land’s End found re- 
corded in books. The writers in some cases would 
have us believe that they have not been disappointed, 
that their emotions of ‘‘ admiration and astonishment ” 
have been profoundly moved ; and they labour, in vain 
as a rule, to rise to the sublime occasion. One of the 
most remarkable utterances was that of John Wesley, 
who after preaching at the village on a Sunday in 
September, 1743, went down to look at the Land’s End. 
‘*It was an awful sight,” he wrote. ‘‘But how will 
this melt away when God arriseth in judgment! The 
sea beneath doth indeed boil like a pot. One would 
think the deep to be hoary. But though they swell 
yet can they not prevail. He shall set their bounds 
which they cannot pass.” 

There spoke the founder of Methodism, saturated 
in Biblical phraseology until he had grown almost 
incapable of expressing himself in plain English. 
Following him, Charles Wesley also delivered himself 
in a characteristic way when, treading the narrow 
promontory, he framed a lyric not yet forgotten: 

Lo! on a narrow neck of land 
Twixt two unbounded seas I stand. 

But though that cloudy image of an imaginary 
Land’s End fades from the mind and is lost when the 
reality is known, the associations of the place remain 
to us, and, if a visit be rightly timed, they may invest 
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it with a sublimity and fascination not its own. I 
loitered many days at that spot in midwinter, in the 
worst possible weather, but even when pining tor a 
change to clear skies and genial sunshine I blessed 
the furious bitter wind that served to keep the pil- 
grims away and to half blot out the vulgar modern 
buildings with rain and mist from the Atlantic. Then 
at dark I would fight my way against the wind to the 
cliff and by that “narrow neck of land” to the huge 
masses of piled-up rocks at the end. It wasa very 
solitary place at that hour, where one feared 
not to be intruded upon by any other night- 
wanderer in human shape. The raving of the 
wind among the rocks, the dark ocean, exceed- 
ingly dark except when the flying clouds were broken 
and the stars in the clear rifts touched the big black in- 
coming waves with a steely grey light ; the jagged iso- 
lated rocks, on which so many ships have been shattered, 
rising in awful blackness from the spectral foam ; the 
multitucinous hoarse sounds of the sea, and throbbing 
and hollow booming noises in the caverns beneath, all 
together served to bring back something of the old 
vanished picture or vision of Bolerium as we first con- 
ceive it. The lighthouses visible at this point did but 
heighten the inexpressibly sombre effect—the angry 
red glare from the Longships, close by in front of the 
Land’s End, and, some miles out, the white revolving 
light of the Wolf; while far away on the right hand 
the bright flame of Cape Cornwall is seen, and down 
in the south the reflected flashes as of white sheet 
lightning in the low clouds of the Lizard light, twenty- 
five miles away‘ 

During these vigils, when I was in a sense ‘‘ the 
last man” in that solitary place, its associations, 
historical and mythical, exercised a strange power on 
me. Here, because of its remoteness from Saxon 
England, because it is the very end of the land, 
‘*the westeste point of the land of Cornewalle,” the 
ancient wild spirit of the people was longest un- 
changed, retaining something of its distinctness and 
intensity down to recent times. It was a Celtic 
people with an Iberian strain, even as in Wales 
and Ireland and Scotland. Now, either because 
of a different proportion of the dark aboriginal 
blood or of an infusion of other racial elements, or 
some other cause, these four Celtic families differ very 
widely, as we know; but we believe, or at all events 
are accustomed to say, that they are an imaginative, a 
poetic people. Doubtless in Cornwall this spirit was 
weakest, since it never succeeded in expressing itself 
in any permanent form, but albeit feeble it did exist, 
and here in this remote district it lingered longest. 
How strange to think that it was finally extinguished 
by the Wesleys—one with the poetry of the Hebrews 
ever on his lips, the other with his own lyrical gift! 
It is true that its light was very feeble then, that it 
had been dying a long time—the language would not 
else have perished—but a faint glow was still visible 
down to the middle of the eighteenth century in the 
villages and small towns on this westernmost coast— 
St. Ives, Zennor, Morva, St. Just, Sennen, and on to 
Newlyn and Penzance ; and here the last sparks were 
trodden out. 

It may be said that the Cornish people did not 
lose much, seeing that this root had never flowered ; 
that they have never sung and never said anything 
worth remembering ; while on the other hand their 
gain was a very substantial one, for though it imposed 
on them an ugly form of religion and ugly houses of 
worship, it changed them from brutality and vice to 
what they are—the most temperate and law-abiding 
people of the realm. 

But here among the rocks by night I think less of 
these moral changes, and of other events within 
historical times than of those which came before, of 
which we have no certain knowledge. We can only 
assyme that in the successive invasions during the 





Bronze Age this was always the last place conquered 
and last refuge of a beaten and fugitive people. I 
recall a strange phenomenon in wild bird life occasion- 
ally witnessed in this district. Cornwall has a mild 
and equable climate, but great frosts do at long 
intervals invade it and reach the very extremity of the 
land; and when a cold wave, like that of 1895, travels 
west, the birds flying before it advance along the 
Cornish country until they come to a point beyond 
which they cannot go, for the ocean is before them, 
and they are weak with hunger and cold. They come 
in a continuous stream to congregate in tens of thou- 
sands, covering the cliffs and fields and stone hedges ; 
and the villagers turn out with guns and nets and 
sticks and stones to get their fill of killing. 

So in the long dreadful past, whenever the wave 
of Celtic conquest swept west, the unhappy people 
were driven further and further from the Tamer along 
that narrow tongue of land, their last refuge, but 
where there were no rivers and mountain chains to 
stay the pursuers, nor forest and marshes in which to 
hide, until they could go no further, for the salt sea 
was in front of them. There they, too, like the frost- 
afflicted birds, gathered in thousands and sat crowded 
on every headland and promontory and on every stoney- 
hill summit, ever turning their worn, dusty faces and 
glazed eyes to the east to watch for the coming of the 
foe—the strong, fiendish, broad-faced, blue-eyed men, 
with swords in their hands. These are the people I 
think of at night in this solitary place. Bolerium is 
haunted by their spirits. W. H. Hupson. 





THE GROWTH OF A POET LAUREATE’S 
MIND. 
THE Door oF Humitity. By Alfred Austin, Poet Laureate. 
London: Macmillan. 4s. 6d. net. 

Mr. AusTIN might have added as an explanatory sub-title 
to this work the words with which we have headed our 
article. And yet if he had done this the public might 
have been led to suppose that they were about to read 
a poem altogether in the manner of the last but one of 
Mr. Austin’s illustrious predecessors. A poet laureate, 
however, as Mr. Austin well knows, should be no mere 
echo of other poets laureate. He has to support the 
credit of his own age, to write the poetry of his own time, 
to voice the joys and sorrows, to celebrate the martial 
feats and the public ceremonials of the present. Mr. 
Austin, as all reaaers of our daily Press are aware, has 
been most industrious in the discharge of his duties. But 
he does not take the narrow view that he is merely called 
upon to sing when a Doctor Jameson rides to succour 
women and children in the gold reef city. He is the 
official bard, he feels, not only of moving accidents, but 
also of unseen spiritual processes; and in this poem he 
writes, not of the achievements of any hero of action, but 
of himself as a representative man of thought of his own 
time ; just as Wordsworth wrote when he composed “ The 
Excursion” and“ The Prelude,” or as Tennyson wrote in 
“In Memoriam.” The result is not likely to be so popular 
as the famous “ Jameson Raid.” Indeed, the practised re- 
viewer can see at a glance that it is written to be read, not 
to be recited in a music-hall. [ts length alone would 
prevent such a method of publication. But apart from 
its length, Mr. Austin, like every true artist, has seen that 
he must fit his style to his matter. He could not write 
an epic of the soul in the metre or even in the language 
of short-trumpet blasts, like “Jameson’s Raid” or the “Re. 
lief of Mafeking.” He could not even rhyme with the stir- 
ring audacity displayed in those works. The rhymes of 
The Door of Humility are quite ordinary. You scarcely 
notice them as you read. And the metre, too, is the 
most unobtrusive in the English language, although, in 
moments of excitement, the poet is able to charge it with 


his own emotion as in the following stanza: 
“ Bound, rivulets, bound, bound on, and flow! 
Sing, merle and mavis, pair and sing! 
Gone from the world are want and woe, 
And I myself am one with spring.” 
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This, however, is only a temporary rapture. For the 
most part, the writer is more subdued with thought than 
convulsed with ecstasy; and, but for a difference in 
rhyme system, the poem recalls “In Memoriam” more 
than any other masterpiece of the past. This is not to 
say that but for “In Memoriam” it would never have 
been written. Mr. Austincould have versified, no doubt, 
if he had no precedents to support him, for many of his 
poems, as, for instance, the two mentioned above, owe 
nothing to his great forerunners. But it is the duty of a 
representative man of the present to nourish himself upon 
all the culture of the past, and in this work Mr. Austin 
proves that he is very much nourished. In one way, as 
we have said, it recalls Wordsworth ; in another it forces 
us to remember “In Memoriam”; and in yet a third it 
suggests “ Childe Harold.” For Mr. Austin, like Byron, 
has made a tour in foreign lands. He, too, has been a 
pilgrim to Switzerland, to Italy, to Greece, and to the 
Orient. But in his treatment of these themes he is more 
reflective and less descriptive than Byron. In writing of 
Rome he never even mentions the dying gladiator. His 
mind is possessed with the thought of the conflict of 
faiths for ever raging in that Eternal City; and for a 
time, like other poets, he is almost persuaded to be a 
pagan : 
“ The Saint may seize the Siren’s seat, 
The Shaveling frown where frisked the faun; 
Ne’er will, though all beside should fleet, 
The Olympian presence be withdrawn.” 
In another verse, the audacity of which reminds one of 
the least official of his contemporaries, he shows that 
old-world visions have passed for a while before his poet 
eyes : 
“ Her tresses free from band or comb, 
Love dimpled Venus, lithe and tall, 
And fresh as Fiumicino’s foam, 
Mounts her pentelic pedestal.” 
Yet even here the words “ pentelic pedestal” provide a 
kind of classic restraint to fancies that otherwise seem 
too fervid for the poetic representative of a northern 
race. The goddess, with all her dimples, dies into marble 
and passes from the sea foam into a museum as we read. 
Mr. Austin makes it very clear to us that he is a man 
of his own time and country, even when he transports us 
to pagan Rome. He cannot enjoy the spectacle of life 
like a Southerner or a child, and yet he has the pathetic 
desire, so often found in persons of culture, to do so. 
“In this Imperial wilderness 
Why rashly babble and explore. 
O, let me know a little less, 
So I may feel a little more!” 
Those last two lines might be uttered by Durer’s 
Melancholia. Mr. Austin, like her, feels the burden of 
too much knowledge. He would like to have the simple 
faith, the clear enthusiasms, of a child. He would like 
to be alwavs in the mcod which produced the “ Jameson’s 
Raid.” When he wrote that, Mr. Austin did not know, 
and so he was able to feel. It is surely not going too 
far to conjecture that in the light of fuller knowledge he 
would not be able to write that poem now just as he 
wrote it before any rash explorations had been made. 
Wherever Mr. Austin has travelled he has_ been 
concerned with matters of faith, and has compared reli- 
gions. In Constantinople he speaks of “three rival 


rituals.” It is, as he believes, the place— 
“. « ~« Where 
Two hoary continents have met 
And Islam guards from taint and tare 
Monistic creed of Mahomet.” 
At Athens for a while he is content to think that— 
“ Form is the secret soul of life 
And Art the only oracle.” 


But then he sees— 
“ Just as one seés in marble, still, 
Pan o’er Apollo’s shoulder lean, 
Suggesting to the poet’s quill 
The sensual note, the hint obscene.” 
This is a bold thought, and one which the ancient 
poets overlooked. Let us be thankful, since Mr. Austin is 
our Imperial Apollo, that no Pan leans o’er his shoulder 
suggesting obscene hints to his quill. Anyhow, Form 





and Art are not a satisfying faith to him, and he looks 
still further East--— 
“ Brahma and Buddha, what have they 
To offer to my shoreless search ? 
‘Let Contemplation be,’ they say, 
‘Your ritual, Nothingness your Church.’” 

But he is too much of the West, too true an English- 
man, for Nothingness to be his Church—the broadest of 
our Churchmen do not go so far as that—and in the 
midst of his troubles he feels that his own country needs 
him— 

“ Hence let the Classic breezes blow 
You to your land beyond the sea 
That ypu may make, for others’ woe, 
Your own a healing melody.” 
So he returns— 
““ Thenceforth to muse on woe more wide 
Than individual distress, 
The loftier muses for my guide, 
Minerva for my monitress.” 
He returns to the old village with its old church— 
*“ Round whose foundation side by side 
Sleep hamlet wit and village sage, 
While loud the blackbird cheers his bride 
Deep in umbrageous vicarage” 
there to ripen into the imperial singer whose works 
will always be documents for the study of the mind of 
this latter-day England of ours. 





A HISTORY OF LIBERTY. 


A History oF MOopERN LiBerRTy. By James Mackinnon, 
Ph.D. Vol. 1.—Introduction (Origins, The Middle Ages). 
Vol. IIl.—The Age of the Reformation. London, 1900. 
(Longmans. 2 vols. 3os. net.) 

It is often said that the great work, for which Lord Acton 
amassed such amazing learning and made so many pre- 
parations, was a projected History of Liberty, and we find 
references to this forthcoming masterpiece in his letters 
to Miss Gladstone. Some of his friends have, however, 
ventured to doubt whether this design had any real exist- 
ence. Certainly no fragments of it were discoverable 
after his death, and it is more probable that he used it, 
when convenient, as an excuse for his laborious self-cul- 
ture than that he indulged himself with a dream which 
might one day be realised. He went so far as to collect 
together all the definitions of liberty which he could find, 
and we may be sure that he would have long hesitated as 
tv which of them he would finally adopt. Dr. Mackinnon 
has no such difficulty. He defines liberty as the free de- 
velopment of man, subject, of course, to the limits of such 
deve!opment inseparable from human life. This is a 
little vague, and the use of it allows for many digressions 
and for much irregular rambling over the borderland be- 
tween history and politics. But the result is a book which 
is certainly instructive, in many respects useful, and not 
by any means unreadable. 

The two volumes before us are an instalment of the 
whole work. The first is concerned with the Middle 
Ages, in which the idea of liberty was restricted and the 
practice of it littie understood; the second with the Refor- 
mation, in all its varying aspects, religious and political. 
The succeeding volumes will deal with the constitutional 
struggle in England and Scotland in the seventeenth 
century, the American and French Revolutions in the 
eighteenth, and to use Dr. Mackinnon’s words, “the 
evolutionary and progressive movements in the nineteenth, 
which have inaugurated the era of full intellectual, reli- 
gious, political, and social liberty, as the distinctive feature 
of the life of all enlightened nations.” 

Dr. Mackinnon’s learning is decidedly of a Teutonic 
type. He is unable, he says, to indulge in footnotes, but 
each of his chapters is followed by a short bibliography, 
which justifies the learning of the author and serves as 
a useful guide to the inquirer after further knowledge. He 
is quite at home in modern languages. His style is not 
uninteresting, but it has caught something of German pon- 
derosity. Under this competent guidance we are invited 
to contemplate the various phases of liberty as they arise, 
libertv being generally synonymous with efforts towards 
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self-government. We hear of the rise of the Italian 
Republics, of the emancipation of the Communes in 
France, of the fortunes of the Third Estate, and of the 
early States General, of the birth of the Free Cities in 
Germany, the Guilds and the Hansa. leading to the self- 
assertion of the peasantry under Huss and his Teutonic 
contemporaries. A most interesting chapter is devoted to 
the efforts for independent government made by the Swiss 
and the Frisians, both of them being adequately treated 
by Dr. Mackinnon. The outlines of the Swiss story are 
known to every traveller, but the vicissitudes of Frisia 
open a new page of history. After this we take a wide 
circuit. The emancipation of the Netherlands and the 
exploits of Van Arteveldes are followed by the rise of the 
Cortes in Spain and a sketch of English strivings after 
self-government from the earliest times to the reign of 
Henry VIII. As we should expect in a Scotch book, a 
chapter is devoted to similar movements in North Britain, 
and the volume ends with an inquiry into the opinions 
held about political liberty in the Middle Ages. 

The second volume is full of interesting matter. 
Before proceeding to Luther and the great work which he 
accomplished, Dr. Mackinnon deals with two antagonis- 
tic views of the modern spirit as represented by Machia- 
velli and More. He regards the “Utopia” as the anti- 
thesis of the “ Prince.” The German reformation receives 
full notice, as well as the Swiss reformation under Zwingli 
and Calvin. From these we pass to the wars of religion 
in France, to the political aspirations which preceded 
them, and to the speculations on republican and 
monarchical government, which followed them, of Hot- 
man, Linguet, and Bodin. We are then presented with a 
complete account of the Revolt of the Netherlands and of 
the career of William the Silent. The last chapters are 
devoted to the Reformation in England and Scotland, the 
latter occupying more space than would be given to it by 
an author of a different nationality. : 

It will be seen from this brief sketch that Dr. Mac- 
kinnon’s book is a work of high learning and of great 
value. It narrates important events in an_ attractive 
manner, and it always turns from these events to the 
spiritual causes from which they derive their origin. It 
also gives an account of political writers who are less 
known than they should be, and whose careers are apt to 
be divorced from the events with which they were con- 
nected. We cannot call Dr. Mackinnon’s work acutely 
critical, nor is it strikingly original, but it improves on 
acquaintance. Anyone who has read it with care will 
have refreshed his recollection of a great deal of im- 
portant history, will have been introduced to much 
weighty political speculation, and will have had his sym- 
pathies aroused by the relation of popular movements to 
which otherwise, perhaps, he would have been a stranger. 
But it may be questioned whether he will have any more 
definite idea than before of the essential conditions of 
liberty, nor will he necessarily give his adhesion to the 
principle which seems to underly the work, and which is 
fundamental to the author’s mind, that there has been in 
the course of the ages an evolution of liberty, which is 
destined to triumph in the affairs of men, and to bring 
peace, prosperity, and wisdom in its train. i 
OscaR BRowninc. 





A GERMAN ON WOMAN. 


SEX AND CHARACTER. By Otto Weininger. Translated from the 


Sixth German Edition. London: W. Heinemann. 1906 
16s. , 


IT is a thousand pities that Otto Weininger, the author of 
this ill-balanced but illuminating book, should have killed 
himself at the age of twenty-three, for Sex and Character, 
with all its staring faults, shows remarkable powers. To 
put in a nutshell the volume’s strength and radical weak- 
ness, we may say that most of the leading hypotheses 
advanced are psychologically brilliant and acute, and that 
its anti-feminism and general conclusions are so fanatical 
and illogical as to destroy its value as a scientific work. 
The most valuable portion is contained in Weininger’s 





demonstration and explanation of his hypothetical New 
Law of Sexual Attraction. Let us take his New Law 
first : 

“Tt is a common personal experience that certain indi- 
viduals of the opposite sex are distasteful to us, that others 
leave us cold; while others again may stimulate us until, 
at last, someone appears who seems so desirable that every- 
thing in the world is empty and worthless compared with 
union with such a one. What are the qualifications of that 
perepeg Fs 2 4s ee” 

The law runs as follows: 

“For true sexual union it is necessary that there come 
together a complete male (M) and a complete female (F), 
even although in different cases the M and F are distri- 
buted between the two individuals in different propor- 
tions.” (P. 29.) 

“ Sexual differentiation is never complete. All the pecu- 
liarities of the male sex may be present in the female in 
some form, however weakly developed; and so, also, the 
sexual characteristics of the woman persist in the man, 
although perhaps they are not so completely rudimentary. 
The characters of the one sex occur in the other in a vesti- 
gial form. . . . The fact is, that males and females are 
like two substances combined in different proportions, but 
with either element never wholly missing. We find, so to 
speak, never either a man or a woman, but only the male 
condition and the female condition. . . . The real 
world, from the point of view of sex, may be regarded as 
swaying between two points, no actual individual being at 
either point, but somewhere between the two.” (Pp. 5-9.) 

Weininger then argues that a woman’s demand for emanci- 
pation and her qualification for it are in direct proportion 
to the amount of maleness in her—-emancipation in the 
sense, not of the mere wish “for an outward equality with 
man, but the deep-seated craving to acquire man’s charac- 
ter, to attain his mental and moral. freedom, to reach his 
real interests and his creative power.” “I maintain that 
the real female element has neither the desire nor the 
capacity for emancipation in this sense. All those who are 
striving for this real, emancipation—all women who are 
truly famous and are of conspicuous mental ability, to 
the first glance of an expert, reveal some of the anatomical 
characters of the male. ” The cloven-hoof of the 
author’s overbearing sex bias begins to peep out here, 
for, after examining a list of famous women of genius 
more or less “ masculine ” in type, he fails to bring forward 
for examination the long array of poets, musicians, and 
artists whose genius it may be argued rests on their pos- 
session of markedly bi-sexual characteristics. Even if it 
be admitted that “the vast majority of women have never 
paid special attention to art or to science, and regard 
such occupations merely as higher branches of manual 
Jabour, or if they profess a certain devotion to such sub- 
jects, it is chiefly as a mode of attracting a particular 
person or group of persons of the opposite sex,” it by no 
means follows that the man of genius, when he appears, 
may not, as Napoleon would appear to have done, owe 
his powers to the fusion of male and female characteristics 
from either parent. It is therefore necessary for 
Weininger’s polemical purpose to examine the nature of 
the female consciousness, and prove its inferiority to the 
male consciousness, and we here enter into a misty region 
of speculations often acute, but more often fanciful or 
absurd. Weininger formulates, first of all, the ingenious 
conception of “henids.” A “henid” is a perception or 
sensation in that first early confused stage, or “ preliminary 
phrase of indistinctness,” as when, for example, we feel 
we wish to say “something” and something distracts 
us and the “it” is gone. The “ it ” inthis case is a “ henid,” 
and while woman, according to our author, “thinks more 
or less in henids, man thinks in more or less clear detailed 
presentations in which the elements are distinct from the 
tones of fedling. With the woman, thinking and feeling are 
identical, for man they are in opposition. Woman is senti- 
mental, and knows emotion but not mental excitement.” 
But this is surely half-true and half-false. One might 
reverse the dictum and assert that on certain ranges of 
subjects where woman thinks clearly and precisely, and 
knows exactly what she thinks, man is always in a 
muddle. How often do we not find the working-class 
woman, brisk, rapid, and clear in her conclusions, direct- 
ing her husband what to think and what to do. This is 
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due to her sharp mental narrowness, perhaps, but it is 
the man, here, who is thinking in “ henids.” Weininger, 
however, in his dogmatic and heavy German fashion, 
asserts the contrary: “ Whenever a new judgment is to be 
made, it is always the case that the female expects from 
man the clarification of her data, the interpretation of 
her henids. In short, the woman makes it a 
criterion of manliness that the man should be superior 
to herself mentally, that she should be influenced and 
dominated by the man; and this in itself is enough to 
ridicule all ideas of sexual equality.” It would seem 
that the spectacle, so common in England, of the dull 
husband and clever wife is unknown in Germany, and 
indeed the latter half of Sex and Character is a deli- 
cious example of the patronising overbearingness of the 
German man towards his womenkind. From this aspect, 
indeed, Weinihger’s masculine diatribes against women 
have racial significance and special racial application. 
He goes so far indeed as to assert with the Orientals 
that woman has no soul, and sternly he lays it down that 
“Reverence is a purely male virtue. A man is first 
reverent about himself, and self-respect is the first stage 
in reverence for all things. But it costs a woman very 
little to break off with her past. The man who 
values his past, who holds his mental life in greater re- 
spect than his corporeal life, is not willing to give up 
his consciousness at death. And so this organic primary 
desire for immortality is strongest in men of genius, in 
the men whose pasts are richest. Women have 
as much fear of death as men, but thev have not the 
longing for immortality.” Sensible woman! who does not 
take death in such a small way, who is not so egoistic. 
Our terrible young German, however, pounces on any 
characteristic feminine virtues, such as sympathy, and 
declares they do not count. “He who rates sympathy 
as a positive moral factor has treated as moral something 
that is a feeling, not an act. Sympathy is a non- 
logical sensation and has no claim to respect.” The 
unhappy female may, however, gather some crumb of 
comfort from Weininger’s demonstration of her complete 
nullity. “I am not arguing that woman is evil and anti- 
moral; I state that she cannot be really evil; she is 
merely non-moral.” 

In the chapter on “ Erotics and Aesthetics ” we touch 
on what lies at the root of our young author’s hatred of 
woman, the fear of the egoistic, ascetic philosopher of 
being absorbed by her and being made to suit her pur- 
pose. To a thorough-going German brutality Weininger 
adds a medi®val priestly animus against the sex, and 
certain passages suggest that his personal bitterness may 
have sprung from some unhappy love affair. “As all 
love that attaches itself toa person must be impermanent, 
the love of woman is doomed to unhappiness. . . . 
The love that is attached to enduring love is attached 
to the absolute, to the idea of God, whether that idea be 
a pantheistic conception of enduring nature, or remain 
transcendental; the love that attaches itself to an in- 
dividual thing, as to a woman, must fail.” We must re- 
member, of course, that the author was very young when 
he died, and we do not know whether to lay more stress 
on the boyish crudity of his pages or on the many bril- 
liant flashes of insight which redeem his absurdities. If 
we are to pay attention to the latter it is easy to gather 
together a handful of Prussian conceits: “ Woman is 
neither high-minded nor low-minded, strong-minded nor 
weak-minded. Mind cannot be predicated of her at all; 
she is mindless.” “Women have no existence and no 
essence ; they are as not, they are nothing . . . she 
is aS non-moral as she is non-logical. But all existence 
is moral and logical existence. So woman has no exist- 
ence.” “Woman is_ untruthful anyone who 
objects to a statement without having realised it; anyone 
who gives outward acquiescence without the inner affirma- 
tion, such persons, like woman, have no real existence, 
and must necessarily lie.” “No one misunderstands so 
thoroughly what a woman wants as he who tries to find out 
what is passing within her, endeavouring to share her 





feelings and hopes, her experiences, and her real nature. 
Woman does not wish to be treated as an active agent ; 
she wants to remain always, and throughout—this is just 
her womanhood—purely passive, to feel herself under 
another’s will. She demands only to be desired physically, 
to be taken possession of, like a new property.” In the 
final chapter, “ Woman and Mankind,” our author's exas- 
perated fury reaches its highest pitch, and he busies him- 
self with finding a remedy for the intolerable existence of 
the sex that has so long defied the efforts of philosophers 
to improve her. There are some delicious asides worthy 
of masculine fatuity. “In every living woman the presence 
of what Kant calls ‘the germ of good,’ must be assumed. 

The theoretical possibility of grafting much more 
on this germ of good should never be lost sight of.” “If 
it be the case that womanliness is simply immorality, then 
woman must cease to be womanly and try to be manly.” 
“Tt is man’s sexuality which first gives woman existence as 
woman. Woman will exist as long as man’s guilt is in- 
expiated, until he has really vanquished his own sexuality. 
‘ In his purity, not, as she believes, in his impurity, 
lies her salvation. She must certainly be destroyed as 
woman, but only to be raised again from the ashes—new, 
restored to youth—as a real human being.” Woman, in 
fact, can only be “reformed” if man puts an end to 
himself ! 





NEWS ABOUT EURIPIDES. 
Four Piays or Evripipes. By A. W. Verrall, Litt. D., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Cambridge University 

Press. 7s. 6d. 

Tuts book is a sequel to the authoi’s Euripides the 
Rationalist, and exhibits the same mental qualities as that 
work, acuteness and originality, fearless development of 
novel views based on exact and finished scholarship rather 
than on extensive learning or laborious research, and a 
decided inclination to find in Euripides some habits of 
thought which we are accustomed to regard as distinctively 
modern. Jt shows the same qualities of style also, fresh- 
ness and vigour of expression, sometimes overstrained in 
the effort to put a point forcibly, but relieved by strokes 
of humour, and almost wholly free from the dryness and 
technicality which often unnecessarily disfigure the treat- 
ment of classical subjects. The object of the previous 
volume was to explain a clear divergence of opinion be- 
tween the ancient and the modern world as to the iiterary 
worth of Euripides. How are we to accommodate the 
furious onslaught of Schlegel to the admiration, expressed 
Gr implied of Aristotle, Menander, Philemon, and a host 
of other judges in antiquity? This inquiry is pursued in 
the present work as regards the four plays, Andromache, 
Helen, Heracles, and Orestes. Dr. Verrall seeks to show 
that the first three, being wrongly understood, have been 
unjustly condemned ; remarking that the fourth, in which 
the purpose of Euripides is more plain, and which has 
therefore been generally praised, confirms his view as to 
the reason of the neglect of the others. Accordingly, by 
a rigorous examination of the plays themselves, he en- 
deavours to clear away a mass of secular misconception, 
and to recover the right point of view for an appreciation 
of the Attic poet’s muse. 

As regards Andromache, the chief point made is that 
it is a sequel, and that one of the incidents, the murder 
of Neoptolemus, which has Litherto been adjusted with 
difficulty to the temporal and logical sequence of events, 
is presupposed before the piece begins. This is estab- 
lished by a chronological argument, and the incoherent 
aims and actions of the characters, especially of Menelaus 
and Orestes, are reviewed in the light of this 
fact. The Helen, again, we are not to take for 
a presentation of a serious and important action, 
but for a deliberate burlesque by the poet 
of his own effusions, composed for recitation at a private 
house, in a certain island, at a certain Attic festival. This 
is established partly from the light and airy manner in 
which some wild improbabilities and miracles are treated 
as a matter of course; partly from the similarity, but 
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perpetual slight and absurd difference, between Helen and 
other plays, notably the /phigenia in Tauris and Andro- 
mache; partly from some incongruous statements in the 
prologue, explicable only on the above assumptions, which 
are in turn corroborated out of a passage of Aristophanes. 
The Heracles, called by Mr. Swinburne “a grotesque 
abortion,” is reduced to coherence by ascribing to the 
recurrent insanity of the hero the growth of his religious 
legend, in which he himself, in his lucid intervals, utterly 
disbelieves. In the essay on Orestes, where Dr. Verrall 
professes himself more in agreement with the general 
view, his account of the action and characters, though 
illuminating, tends, in our opinion, to make the features 
too sharply distinct for any Greek play, and inclines to 
some extravagance in statement. What he has to say 
about the deus ex machind is, however, admirable. 

But the doctrines advanced about the other three 
plays seem to us to be disputable in the last degree. To 
traverse them fully would require a minute and detailed 
scrutiny of the texts, which is plainly out of the question 
here. But some general arguments may fairly be urged 
against Dr. Verrall’s mode of proceeding. We are asked 
to believe that a far from obvious meaning, which has 
escaped centuries of acute and cultivated readers, was 
intelligible at first hearing in a theatre to an Athenian 
audience. In the case of Andromache and Helen this 
difficulty does not, indeed, become prominent; because 
one is supposed to be a sequel, which the possession of 
the first part would explain; while the other was privately 
represented, and, therefore, addressed to an initiated and 
sympathetic audience. But the argument from time, by 
which the first is shown to be a sequel, is not in our 
opinion valid. As to the second, what evidence is there 
for private theatricals in Greece? Dr. Verrall pro 
duces none. That such a thing might have taken 
place we neither affirm nor deny; but why are all the 
ancient writers silent about it ? Dr. Verrall uses the 
analogy of Comus to prove his point. But whereas a hun- 
dred external evidences inform us that masques were per- 
formed in private houses in Milton’s time, no monument is 
cited to show that plays were ever composed except with 
an eye to the public theatre. Nor, again, is there any 
hint in ancient writers, so far as we are aware, of the pecu- 
liar kind of duplicity which Dr. Verrall ascribes to Euripi- 
dean art; and yet they often speak of the irony of 
Sophocles, and other remarkable features of other writers. 
Can we believe that the secret of Euripides died with his 
own immediate circle, until it was discovered just the 
other day by Dr. Verrall? To write plays of that kind is 
a bad speculation. For, supposing that Dr. Verraill had 
never arisen, we should be in the dark about them to this 
very hour. 

_It seems to us that there is one prior question 
which Dr. Verrall, in setting out to explain the ancient 
admiration of Euripides, has never properly discussed. For 
what precise virtues did the ancients admire him? We 
know one thing for which they certainly did not admire 
him—his plots. Now, curious to relate, the very thing 
Dr. Verrall sets out to argue is that Euripides’ plots are 
good. His regular scheme is to take the fable as 
commonly conceived, to subject it to unsparing criticism, 
to show that the imagination cannot put it together as a 
whole, then to allege the ancient fame of Euripides, and 
then to assert that some other plot must be discovered 
worthy of that renown. So the essay proceeds. But 
when the avowed object is to reconcile a difference of 
opinion between antiquity and modern times, it is a strange 
thing to begin by opening a breach where none existed 
before. The plots of Euripides are in many instances 
bad; so far Aristotle and Schlegel agree. Where they 
differ is that Schlegel will not see in Euripides certain 
other qualities, which of themselves alone, and coming at 
the time when they did, are quite sufficient to explain the 
poet’s reputation. What these qualities are we leave to 
the discerning réader, having exkausted our space, and 
being unwilling to argue further, with pompous gravity, 
against a book which we can only regard as partially 
serious. 





A NEW POET. 
THE Dawn In Britain. Vols. I. and II. By Charles M. 

Doughty. Author of 7'ravels in Arabia Deserta. London: 

Duckworth and Co. 1906. gs. net. 

TuHatT curious hostility towards highly original art of un- 
usual quality that awakes in every audience first bidden 
to pass judgment will, we are sure, be excited in no 
common measure by the publication of the first two 
volumes of Mr. Doughty's epic, The Dawn in Britain. 
In our judgment.the poem is a great one, destined to 
be ranked among the achievements of English poetry, a 
work that will be more enduring, in the words of the 
Celtic proverb, than are the three most indestructible 
things, “copper, grass, and yew.” But we do not deny 
that the fight will be long and wearying before Mr. 
Doughty is acclaimed and takes his high place. Indeed, 
we anticipate that for many years the majority of people 
will declare that Mr. Doughty’s archaisms, the roughness 
and crabbedness of his style, his fondness for inversions, 
and his occasional obscurity all combine to make The 
Dawn in Britain unreadable. We also anticipate that 
many of his critics will solemnly warn him that his love 
of obsolete and rare words is “an affectation,” and that 
his attempt to cast back to the example of the early 
fashioners and framers of our tongue, such as Chaucer, 
is destined to failure. For these things, or worse, all 
admirers of The Dawn in Britain must be prepared, and 
they must comfort themselves, if they can, by the reflec- 
tion that, whenever a creator of genius makes a new 
path for himself he is always forced to run the gauntlet 
of contemporary prejudice, because the majority of eyes 
must perforce fasten on the apparent strangeness of his 
departure, and pay scant attention to the force or beauty 
of his achievement. “This is not the poetry that we have 
been accustomed to; this verse breaks the rules as we 
know them. Why does not the author get effects from 
his instrument in the way familiar to us?” Such is 
always the burden of the majority's complaints addressed 
to the innovator of genius, whether he be Wordsworth 
or Keats, Browning or Whitman, Wagner or Verlaine. 
And there is always a certain measure of truth, be it 
noted, in these early hostile criticisms; only, be it also 
noted, that these critics always direct so much attention 
to the strange peculiarities or mannerisms of a new style 
of achievement that they are never able to discuss, or 
indeed see, in the large, the achievement itself. They 
trouble themselves so excessively, these contemners of 
new departures, with pointing out those passages where 
the poet has overshot or not quite achieved the mark, 
that all the force and beauty and joy, all the exaltation 
and splendour of his vision, are as nothing to the “ inver- 
sions,” “archaisms,” “ obscurities,” or what not. It is 
always the mark of a bad critic to begin by condemning 
details before he appraises the spirit of the whole. And 
it is always pedantry to admit a creator’s artistic vision, 
and not concede to him the means by which he conveys 
it to us, even though we may charge him, as Browning, 
Meredith, or Whitman, say, may be charged, with pecu- 
liar or excessive mannerisms. And this is our critical 
position concerning The Dawn in Britain: we do not 
contend that the author is always happy in his archaisms, 
or that in passages his verse is not too crabbed, harsh, and 
difficult ; but we do contend that only by the instrument 
of his austere and beautiful style it is that he has bodied 
forth his wonderful vision of the ancient barbaric world 
of early Europe when Rome fell before Brennus and his 
Gaulish hordes, and, in turn, the overlordship of the 
Celts, from the utmost Isle of Britain to the Danube and 
the Tagus, fell into pieces before the Roman arms, a 
vision which for its extraordinary force and actuality, as 
well as for its vast breadth and strange, rich beauty, is 
epic in the antique sense. 

The vision and the means of its expression, these are 
to be separated no more than soul, and body, and the critics 
who do not recognise the indissolubility of the two cannot 
be sensible of the poet’s actual achievement. They wish 
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him to preserve the one and change the other to suit the 
taste of them to whom the vision never came. It is very 
curious, the ambition of these critics who reject the artistic 
character of the whole in search of an ideal perfection 
apart from its character. But, to turn to the poet’s vision 
in The Dawn in Britain, we are amazed by the imagina- 
tion which has wrought every detail with such sharpness 
as ta call forth and to appeal to almost all our senses 
together. It was charged against The Earthly Paradise 
of William Morris, if we remember aright, that the poem 
was like the silent image of a scene reflected in water. Mr. 
Doughty’s scenes exhale the breath of action, live with 
the fugitive rhythm and changing beat of life’s movement, 
and his verse changes in flow and stress according to the 
character of the scene before our eyes. Let the reader 
repeat aloud the following passages, and note how 
perfectly the action harmonises with the cadence of the 
verse. The first passage describes the human sacrifice 
vowed to the mountain gods bv the Gauls in their passage 
of the Alps; the second describes the repulse of the 
Umbrians by Queen Fridia, wife of Brennus: 


“Go up the Gauls in mighty shadows, cold; 
Where trembles the air with drone of waterfalls; 
And sinks, upon their sense, crude mizzling reek. 
From darksome pines they mount to snow-fleckt crags, 
Whence solemn mountain spires soar, and pierce heaven, 


Now stoops the sun, and dies day’s cheerful light, 
Then stars tread forth, intone this two-tongued folk, 
Standing with firebrands, hymns of sacrifice, 

*Mongst the cold Alps; rebellow whose bleak cliffs’ 
White, flinty bosoms, world’s unwonted voice. 

Spoiled, the two young men, to their girdle steads, 
(Whose swan-breasts like to ivory images 

Of graven gods!) stand proudly, and do outstretch, 
O’er the altar’s stone their necks. Behold their priests 
Carve, with sharp knives of flint, his and his gorge! 
Darkened their sense both loosing blood and breath; 
The victims fall; and falling seemed embrace; 

Their faces dead, turned towards Italia. 


“ She stands on thill-board of her wain; and her 

Full paps give suck to babe-King Sigamer: 

Then in the arms of Osset, maiden thrall, 

Who joying him received, the queen deposed. 

Mounts Fridia now upon the walls, and bears 

Bright sinewed bow; and quiver hangs of Brennus 

On the queen’s shoulder, full of bearded shafts. 

Her other hand that Woden shield embraces, 

Which covers yet a veil; and Nertha goddess, 

Her bosom girds with more than woman’s force; 

To be her people’s captain, in these wars. 

She priestess, murmuring, vows the foes of Brennus, 

To goods of death: so swart-winged scudding shaft, 

To her bowstring fits; draws, and she it loost forth; 

Riding wild airs that arrow bears her curse, 

Over the phalanxed enemies; and a twang 

The bow-cord gave which thrilled those foemen’s hearts! 
The strength and fierceness of the last few lines will be 
gauged only by the reader who discovers that they are to 
be interpreted by the voice. Nertha, the goddess who 
directs Fridia’s shafts, is the great Earth Mother (wor- 
shipped by Gauls and Almains), who accompanies the 
hosts of Brennus into Italy and watches over their safety, 
as in the Zliad Pallas Athene watches over the Greeks. 
We have quoted the above passages, not only for their 
intrinsic strength and beauty, but to show how the poet 
opens for us a door into that vast underworld of primi- 
tive beliefs and customs of the Aryan races, on which 
was built up the later structure of our civilisation. 
Northern European civilisation is not yet two thousand 
years old, and it is a wonderful feat of poetical imagina- 
tion to carry us back into those far-spreading ages of 
Bronze and Iron, and show us the great stream of life of 
our pagan forbears running with its swollen waters as yet 
unmingled with the waters of Mediterranean civilisation. 

We know from the ancient Irish MSS. what rich worlds 

of ancient Aryan society vanished from our ken through 
the concentration of men’s minds on classical and Chris- 
tian learning. The epic of Britain could not have been 
written until scientific historians had unearthed the vast 
débris of that barbaric world of which Cesar gave us the 
first scanty outline. But for this it would be inexplicable 
that no poet has arisen to do for Celtic Britain what 
Homer did for Greece and Virgil did for Rome, and cele- 


brate the misty dawn of history struggling through the dark- 
ness of myth and legend. We firmly believe that in Mr. 
Doughty’s hands the varied web of British origins, his- 
torical and mythical, will be spun into a tissue of rare 
design and strength, broidered and designed with all the 
originality of a great craftsman. For our author's 
scheme is as daring as it is ambitious. He traces the dim 
path of the Celtic people’s legendary history from the 
first colonisation of Britain by the Belgic Gauls, and the 
conquest of Rome by the Gauls, to the fabled 
coming of Joseph of Arimathea to British shores. In 
the second volume Mr. Doughty takes his most ambi- 
tious flight, and the magnificent section, pp. 137-176, 
in which he treats of Hell, and of the efforts of the 
fiends to encompass the destruction of the heaven-sent 
ship of Joseph and the disciples, blown in a tempest to 
the shores of Britain, will probably. be acclaimed by 
many of the audience that will be slow to recognise the 
poet’s achievement in Vol. I. If this be so, it will be 
simply through the fact that the grandeur of the de- 
scription of Hell can scarcely be lost by anybody who 
can appreciate Milton, whereas the description of Brennus 
in Italy can be compared to nothing in English litera- 
ture. The description of the Fiends, Faction, Wrath, 
Disdain, Envy, Ease, pp. 137-146, is reminiscent of 
Spenser; that of Hell, pp. 166-170, might be paralleled 
by certain passages in the Znferno; and there are other 
passages, such as pp. 172-176, which are so original in 
their conception that time is needed for their full enjoy- 
ment, and cautious critics will hesitate long before either 
appraising them or rashly passing judgment. We 
trust we have said enough, however, in our hurried sketch 
of The Dawn in Britain, Vols. I. and II., to awaken the 
curiosity of our readers, and for ourselves we can only 
regret that space forbids us from a more detailed appre- 
ciation. EpwarD GARNETT. 





THE SAD EXCUSE OF A DISORDERED MIND. 
CRIMINAL RESPONSIBILITY. By Charles Mercier, M.B., etc. 
Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 

Happity the times are past—but not long past—when the 
insane lay in dungeons, fettered with irons and cowed by 
the keeper’s whip; many, we know, were executed for 
witchcraft. That lucid and admirable writer, Dr. Henry 
Maudsley, has well described how the more enlightened of 
the ancient Greeks—notably Asclepiades—rejecting the 
pictures of madmen as beings pursued by the anger of the 
gods, held insanity to be a disease curable by medical 
and moral means. This view, he tells us, disappeared 
amidst the barbarism of the Middle Ages, when from 
ignorance and superstition there sprang the cruel usages 
which prevailed throughout Christian Europe even unto 
modern times, practices so cruel that the supposed tor- 
tures of the madman from the devils which had entered 
into him were in no way comparable with those actually 

inflicted by the devils who took charge of him. 

At this day the doings of madmen frequently expose 
them to imprisonment, and, on occasion, they suffer death 
by hanging. More than once, of late, the Secre- 
tary of State has deemed it necessary to complain 
of the numerous cases in which convicted per- 
sons are found to be actually insane on their re- 
ception into prison. Yet, in this able and suggestive work 
on Criminal Responsibility, Dr. Mercier relates how, in 
1896, a Committee of the Medico-Psychological Society 
declined to recommend any alteration of our law, as “the 
greatest care is taken that justice should be done” on the 
trial of a man suspected of insanity; and this somewhat 
impotent conclusion is apparently accepted by Dr. Mer- 
cier himself.. Now, although great care is undoubtedly 
taken in trials before the Courts of Assize, there is room 
for vast improvement in the procedure of Courts of Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction. Scores of persons of extremely de- 
fective intelligence, if not actually insane, are every day 
placed in the dock for vagrancy, assaults, and other 
offences. Many of them are committed to gaol without 
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inquiry or explanation on a plea of guilty to the charge, 
although they may possess no real appreciation of its 
nature or consequences. Some of them alternate con- 
stantly between the lunatic asylum and the prison, where 
they are reported “unfit for penal discipline.” 

It is, then, hardly possible to over-rate the importance 
of the subject treated by Dr. Mercier ; and, while we cannot 
subscribe to many of his tenets, we gladly recognise the 
value of such portions of his work as deal with “ Insanity ” 
and “ Mind.” We should, indeed, have been better pleased 
had he extended and elaborated those portions at the 
expense of others more closely associated with law and 
metaphysics. None of his chapters is sub-divided, sup 
plied with marginal notes, or headed with a list of 
contents, and we find, at times, considerable difficulty in 
grasping the motif of the writer. Nor are these the only 
marks which suggest a compilation of lectures rather than 
a designed and ordered treatise: the few authors men- 
tioned are invariably cited without reference to the names 
of the works from which extracts are taken, judges are 
spoken of as “giving a rascal his gruel,’ drunkards as 
“ forecasting hot coppers in the morning”—or, take such 
a sentence as “the ordinary man will adopt that view that 
you tell him to adopt,” or such a phrase as “ we are alto- 
gether metagrabolised.” 

Yet the book is interesting enough, and our main 
quarrel with Dr. Mercier arises from his dogma as to the 
object of punishment. He ignores the great work ac- 
complished during the last century in the field of crimi- 
nology, and takes us back to the days before Beccaria 
wrote his Crimes and Punishments—nay! he is hardly 
abreast of Montesquieu. He does, it is true, refer once 
or twice to Bentham, but only for the purpose of pro- 
nouncing his definition of “ motive” to be “wrong,” and 
of informing us that “most of the distinctions” made by 
the philosopher, who (as J. S. Mill said) found jurispru- 
dence chaos and left it a science, are “frivolous and 
useless.” 

“Punishment,” says Dr. Mercier, “is inflicted pri- 
marily and chiefly as retribution on him who has done 
wrong.” He allows that as a “ subordinate end” it may 
be used to deter from like offences; and it may even be 
regarded as “ reformatory,” but this only “ tertiarily, and 
in a much lower degree.” Whatever force there may be 
in an appeal to the instincts of “ primitive peoples,” our 
author is mistaken in supposing that, nowadays, “the only 
scheme of punishment in which reform of the criminal 
occupies a prominent position is that of Elmira”: let 
him read any one of the admirable reports of the present 
Prison Commissioners! He lauds an eminent ex-Chancery 
judge for pointing out that “if the sole aim of punish- 
ment were reformation, then no attempt would be made 
to punish the criminal who shows himself to be incorri- 
gible.” This is true beyond a doubt—as it would be true 
to say that, if complete cure were the sole aim of a 
physician, no attempt would be made to deal with cases 
known to be incurable. But does he really suppose that 
Sir E. Fry wished it to be inferred that anyone ever did 
regard “reformation” as the sole aim of punishment? 
Nor is this desire for vengeance, for this “kind of wild 
justice,” so deeply rooted, so enduring, or so universal 
as Dr. Mercier would have us believe. As Miss M. E. 
Wilkins has pithily put it, one may feel a deep conviction 
of the wrongs of the poor, profound sympathy with the 
moaning of Lazarus at the gate, and yet derive no pleasure 
at the cry of water from the depths of the rich man’s 
hell. . 

“He does wrong who seeks gratification by an un- 
provoked act of intentional harm,” says our author; but 
he declines to define “ harm,” and it is not, we think, very 
clear what he means by it. If Robinson Crusoe tortured 
his dog, it would, he tells us, be wrong—not so if he 
broke the leg of an alligator and left it to die. Why? 
Because the dog is included “in our concept of 
his social circle.” So it is not wrong for a soldier to kill 
men for hire, because the men he kills are reckoned “ out- 
side our social environment”! This kind of thing does 
not seem to us to be much to the purpose, and Dr. Mer- 


cier’s fundamental conceptions on the subject lead him 
to the conclusion that, while it is wicked to murder a man in 
order to rob him of sixpence, it is less abominable to 
murder him for a five pound note—less still if the booty 
be jewellery of immense value. It would appear, there- 
fore, that murder committed in order to strip a man of his 
kingdom may be made as trifling an offence as we please 
by making the kingdom as large as we please! A com- 
fortable doctrine, surely, for some of our “heroes” of 
history. 

As to the extent of punishment, the pain of the wrong- 
doer must, it seems, be made equal to that of his victim. 
What, then, would be the penalty where a notorious pick- 
pocket, who has taken a purse, is immediately arrested 
and the purse restored intact to its owner? 

Disorders of conduct, of bodily function, and of mind 
are all present in every case of insanity, and Dr. Mercier 
complains that the disease is commonly treated as being 
mere unsoundness of mind: “A view,” says he, “that is 
still the most widely prevalent, in spite of the protests that 
I have uttered against it during the last twenty years.” He 
brushes aside the old-fashioned sub-divisions into mania 
and melancholia, and deals in specially instructive fashion 
with various specific forms of madness. Much stress is 
laid, and rightly laid, on the consequences which so fre- 
quently result from epileptic convulsions—the automatic 
acts following petit mal, and leading to charges of inde- 
cency, larceny, or even murder. He describes, too, the 
epilepsie larvée of the French writers, in which an outbreak 
of brutal violence apparently takes the place of an epileptic 
fit—he touches upon agoraphobia, the fear of open spaces ; 
claustrophobia, the dread of being in a closed room or 
building ; and divers other morbid conditions with which 
it is obviously desirable for the criminal jurisprudent to 
make himself familiar. 

In our penal code little or no regard is paid to degrees 
of responsibility ; the prisoner is held to be either respon- 
sible or irresponsible. A boy kills his sister because she 
refused to pass him the newspaper at breakfast; this is 
deemed the freak of a lunatic, or a “ brutal and cowardly 
murder,” according to the findings of a jury, acting under 
the direction of a judge, who relies mainly on certain 
answers given to the House of Lords by the judges in 1843. 

Now, the very first of these answers runs: “ Assuming 
that your lordships’ inquiries are confined to those persons 
who labour under such partial delusions only, and are not 
in other respects insane, we are of opinion, etc.” But 
what class of lunatics do labour under partial delusions 
and remain in other respects sane? The existence of a 
delusion, however slight, may, as Dr. Mercier points out, 
“indicate profound disturbance of every faculty of mind.” 
According to the judges, the prisoner is “ to be considered 
in the same situation as to responsibility as if the facts 
with respect to which the delusions exist were real.” But 
the delusion arises from disease of the brain, and this 
disease interferes more or less with every function of the 
mind; the delusion, therefore, cannot be properly re- 
garded as standing alone, nor the madmam as one capable 
of reasoning correctly on his false premises. 

If, then, there exist delusion, or, indeed, any form of 
insanity unattended by delusion, there should be the 
closest investigation to determine the limits of responsi- 
bility. The mere fact that the brain is in some sort 
disordered should not of itself render a man altogether 
immune from punishment, but the sufferer should never 
be treated, or punished, as a normal human being, how- 
ever trifling may be the character of the offence alleged 


against him. 





A DAUGHTER OF THE HOHENZOLLERNS. 
WILHELMINA: Margravine of Baireuth. By Edith E. Cuthell. 
Two Vols. London: Chapman and Hall. ais. net. 
WitHetmina, Margravine of Baireuth, is known to 
students of history as the favourite sister of Frederic the 
Great. Her character and life, both so full of interest, 
are painted for us by her own pen in her memoirs. and 
letters, and as these are naturally coloured. by the in- 
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BOMBAY DUCKS. 


An Account of some of the Everyday Birds and Beasts found in a 
Naturalist’s E] Dorado. By DOUGLAS DEWAR, B.A.,, F.Z.S., 
I.M.S. With numerous IIlustratiens reproduced from Photographs by 
Captain Fayrer, I.M.S. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. : . 

«* ‘‘ Bombay Ducks” is an expression time-honoured in India, and Mr. 
Dewar thinks that as the animals dealt with in his volume are all to be 
found on the “* Bombay side,” they have an equal right with pieces of 
dried fish to be called ‘* Bombay Ducks.” These sketches, dealing with 
common birds and beasts of Indian daily life, are written with consider- 
able humour and insight, for Mr. Dewar knows his subject well. A 
special feature is the illustrations, some forty pages in all, reproduced 
from a series of remarkable photographs taken from life. Those who 
have tried to photograph living birds will be able fully to appreciate 
Captain Fayrer’s work, 





MOORISH REMAINS IN SPAIN. 


Being a Brief Record of the Arabian Conquest and Occupation of the 
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and Decoration in the cities of Cordova, Seville. and Toledo. By A. F. 
CALVERT, Author of ‘The Alhambra,” “ Life of Cervantes,” &c. 
With 80 Coloured Plates, 200 Black-and-White Illustrations, and 200 
Diagrams. Crown 4to, 42s. net. p : 
SPECTATOR.—"‘ This is one of the books to which a simple literary 
review cannot pretend to do justice. . Je would gladly give 
a more effective description of its beauties.” 
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TECTURE AND THE ALLIED ARTS. 

By RALPH ADAMS CRAM, Fellow of the American Institute of 
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Royal Geographical Society. With 60 Illustrations repreduced from 
Photographs. Demy 8vo, ros. 6d. net. 
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Illustrated in Coleur, Pen-and-Isk, and Wash Drawings by Sornre B. 
Sree... Together with, and Reproductions from, Photographs of Rare 
Portraits, Garments, &c. Demy 4to, 42s. net. 

SPECTATOR.—“ It is, unfortunately, impossible with the limited 
means at our disposal to do justice to this very handsome and interesting 
volume. . . . Works of great interest might be written after this 
admirable model.” 
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fluence of moods and temperament, we should feel grate. 
ful to Miss Cuthell for endeavouring to throw the side- 
lights of unprejudiced opinion on a portrait so vivid and 
enthralling. 

The granddaughter of George I. of England and the 
unfortunate Sophia Dorothea of Celle on her mother’s 
side, she inherited, one might say, an inclination to sorrow, 
and her ute from its earliest days was full of sadness 
and difficulties. One cannot but admire the brave front 
she presented to the world under trials that might have 
stricken down the strongest and most courageous. Even 
as a child, alternately caressed and thwarted by her clever 
but decidedly eccentric parents, she suffered more than 
it is possible to imagine from their severity, which ap- 
pears to us of the present day the most barbarous cruelty. 
The question of her marriage was one of burning im- 
portance, and for more than six years the unfortunate 
Princess was made the shuttlecock of politics, tossed to 
and fro between the players on either side, without the 
slightest regard for her feelings or inclinations. The pro- 
spective bridegroom in the case being Frederick Prince 
of Wales, it is evident that only the ambitious hope of 
seeing her daughter one day Queen of England could 
have induced her mother, a proud but right-thinking 
woman, to urge on the marriage. Her father, Frederic 
Wilhelm, fearing to give offence to Austria, raised many 
difficulties and made many delays, and between the two 
poor Wilhelmina was bullied and tortured both in mind 
and body. All the world knows of the harshness of 
Frederic Wilhelm towards his son, but it is still more 
distressing to hear of the helpless sister being starved, 
beaten, and imprisoned by the father, who at other times 
expressed the tenderest affection for his daughter. 

This matter of the English alliance, which, as we 
know, never came off, was settled at last by Wilhelmina 
consenting to marry, by her father’s command, the Here. 
ditary Prince of Baireuth, a generous and pleasant youth, 
whom, however, his destined bride had never seen. Her 
consent was wrung from her by the promise of better 
treatment for her much-loved brother, who was at that 
moment in prison. It is cheering to know that the mar- 
riage did not turn out so badly as might have been 
expected, although it cannot be described as flawlessly 
happy i Se a 
The real romance and true kernel of Wilhelmina’s 
life was the tender and trustful affection that existed 
between herself and her famous brother. Neither 
years, nor separation, nor politics, nor occasional 
coldness could destroy it, and in the last years of her life 
especially it shows itself most touchingly in the letters 
that passed between the two. 

A woman of brilliant intellect, gifted in no ordinary 
way, and full of refinement and delicacy in an age and 
country not particularly noted for either, Wilhelmina bad 
besides the power of winning love and attaching friends, 
which is the prerogative of many great souls. The friend 
and correspondent of Voltaire for many years, she took 
rank in his esteem among the most celebrated women of 
his own country, and to her the great writer showed his 
best side, hiding all his meanness and coarseness under 
“a tender chivalry and a delicate friendliness.” 

In spite of family troubles and almost continuous bad 
health, the Margravine was still at heart eager and fond 
of gaiety. She reformed the dull Court of Baireuth, in- 
troducing good musicians, Italian opera, French comedy, 
and an Academy of Art, and frequently organised private 
fétes on a lavish and gorgeous scale. At the age of forty- 
five she travelled with her husband in France and Italy, 
and enjoyed with the ardour of youth his realisation of a 
long-cherished dream. 

The end of Wilhelmina’s life was embittered by 
anxiety and grief for her brother, but through all his wars 
her loving epistles followed him, sympathising, exhorting, 
cheering, comforting. What her death, at the age of 
forty-nine, meant to Frederic we can learn from his own 
words : 


“ My sister is lost to me beyond recall; I shall see her 
no more. This is the most horrible blow which could have 


fallen on me! Thus do I lose brother, sister, mother, all 
that is dearest to me. After this awful loss life 
is more hateful to me than ever, and there will be for me 
no more happiness till I rejoin her who no longer sees 
the light of day.” 


From a literary point of view Miss Cuthell’s book 
cannot be said to be well constructed. Too much detail, 
too many repetitions, and a plethora of references render 
it in parts tedious and perplexing. The proem is unneces- 
sary, and serves cnly to confuse the mind of the reader. 
Miss Cuthell’s style may be termed “ breezy,” but her Eng- 
lish is decidedly slovenly, and her grammar is at times 
deplorable. What can be said, for instance, in excuse for 
the following ? 

“, . . And his children were not neglected. There 
were three of them now, a girl, Frederica Louisa, younger 
than Frederic, and Madame de Rocouille was appointed 
“governess to the Royal Prince and Princesses.’” 

“He was as good-looking and sensible as the Duke of 
Weimar was a skinny little brainless weathercock.” 

“It was the punishment she dree’d for her inordinate 
ambition, the duplicity and her intrigues of earlier years.” 


Even in her translations she is “free” to the verge 
of vulgarity, as in this quotation from a letter of Frederic 
Wilhelm to his wife regarding Frederic, the Crown 
Prince : 

“Your son is a ‘rotter,’ who I'll give a good hiding to 

rather than marry him.” 

The headlines of the chapters remind one of the 
“scare-lines ” of the American Press: “ The Demoralising 
of Dorothea,” “ Found Out,” “ Throwing Dust in Frederic’s 
Eyes,” “She Lets the Tail of the Cat out of the Bag,” 
“Frederic Makes a Clean Slate,” “A Gambler’s Last 
Throw,” etc., etc. 

These methods may prove attractive to a certain 
class of readers, but they are scarcely worthy of a book 
so strong in historical interest, and so creditable in its 
minute research as Wilhelmina, Margravine of Baireuth. 





THE MOORS. 


IN THE TRACK OF THE Moors. By Sybil Fitzgerald. Illus- 
trated by A. Fitzgerald. London: Dent and Co. £1 1s. 
One of the many suggestive passages which arrest one in 
Mrs. Fitzgerald’s book on the Moors is that in which she 
speaks of the “freedom from traditions which made them 
in art as well as in military success the only untrammelled 
and ideally adaptive conquerors that the world has seen.” 
The sentence is one which invites one to follow it up, for 
it is indeed just because the Arabs were so free from tradi- 
tion and precedent that their art, and especially of course 
their architecture, has an interest of a kind quite special to 
itself. No doubt, even in Arab architecture, the influence 
of other styles and other races can be traced; but this 
scarcely detracts from the extraordinarily original character 
of that architecture. The Arab seized upon and used all 
the structural forms to which his conquering progress 
introduced him, but to all these forms he gave that pecu- 
liar twist, that touch of eccentricity of his, which there is 
no mistaking, and which is so curiously expressive of his 

own character and temperament. 

It is this sudden sharp dislocation, as it were, of 
established rules and usage marking the Arab’s entrance 
on the world’s stage which forcibly arrests attention in his 
architecture. Follow down the course of the art from 
classic ages. All is orderly and gradual evolution; the 
changes are very slow; the forms employed, the plain 
round arch or vault, the level architrave, are uniform, 
massive, and expressive of stability and invariable repose. 
Suddenly right across the South of Europe this repose ‘s 
broken as by an electric shock. The placid and stable 
Roman and Byzantine forms are everywhere distorted, 
broken, caught up into strange and eccentric articulations. 
It is as though a sudden convulsion had seized architec- 
ture. Curiously involved and foliated arches, ingeniously 
elaborated tracery, a spirit of caprice and eccentricity, a 
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HAECKEL. (1). 


“ Professor Bélsche’s admirable biography places before us a 


graphic picture of his countryman, Professor Haeckel, the charm 
of his personality, his marvellous powers of detailed work, his 
keen zsthetic sensibility, his imaginative grasp of broad prin- 


ci 


ples, his constant endeavour to render systematic the whole 


field of scientific knowledge within which his ewn brilliant 
researches were only subsidiary factors, his Huxleyan com- 
bativeness, combined with the conviction that he fights on the 
right side in the cause of truth.”—-Zhe Tribune. 
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IRVING. (2). 


‘‘ There are few things more entertaining in modern literature 
an the life of a great actor well told. To that category 


belongs the biography of the late Sir Henry Irving, by Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald. Mr. Fitzgerald has done his work well, and all 
admirers of Irving will be grateful to him. He knew his subject 
intimately, for he could boast a friendship of thirty years, and he 
has displayed much zeal in securing many interesting and early 
records of the actor's life and work. The book is illustrated 
with many photographs and sketches as well as by facsimiles of 
various playbills,”—7he Tribune, 





SPORT AND TRAVEL. (3). 


‘‘ Three separate journeys, undertaken chiefly for purposes of 


sport, are described in this interesting book of travel. , . , 
The work is at every step illustrated by interesting photographic 
pictures, which exhibit the characteristics of the scenery and the 
natives. It gives in an appendix a reprint from its author’s book 


on 


British East Africa on game preservation in the protectorate. 


The work, in fine, forms an interesting addition to the literature 


of 


sport and travel, and will be eagerly read by all who hunt big 


game,”—Scotsman, 





FISHING. (4). 


‘* Anglers generally should be extremely grateful to Mr. Philip 


Geen, whose contributions to piscatorial literature are in every 
way notable and picturesque. What he does not know about 


fis 


hing on the rivers of England and Ireland and the lochs and 


streams of Scotland is surely not worth knowing. And his vast 
store of reminiscences and valuable lessons are imparted to the 
reader with a freshness which must add immensely to his zeal as 
an amateur fisherman.”— Zhe Sportsman. 
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THE UNFIT. (5). 


‘In The Continental Outcast Mr. Carlile gives a vivid account 
what other nations are doing to rid themselves of the plague 
the unfit, the tramp, the loafer, and the incorrigibly idle. He 
s paid visits to the chief institutions, and has come home with 


a store of stimulating hopes and a store of useful suggestions. 
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. This little volume is full of knowledge and happy ideas, 
d is eloquent of the possibility of ridding ourselves from the 
rden of the unfit."—Datly News, 
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restless fiery animation disturb suddenly the old repose. 
There is no mistaking the temperament and character con- 
tained in the resulting style—if style it can be called, which 
is rather a distortion of old things than the development 
of a new and coherent system. To anyone who knows the 
Arab, or is at all familiar with Arab history, the whimsical, 
impulsive forms into which their architecture cast itself 
will reflect with almost humorous fidelity the character 
of the race. Indeed, the Arab style among styles played 
exactly the same part that the Arab race played among 
traces. It brought to bear on a state of inertia and 
apathy an intense nervous energy, a nervous energy which 
did not perhaps take effect in any very long-enduring or 
solidly-established systems of its own, but which intro- 
duced a certain vitality and emotional warmth into society 
and art. Contrasting, as it does, with a long period of 
preceding dull routine, Arab architecture interprets in a 
wonderfully dramatic manner the most dramatic event in 
all history; I mean the sudden appearance in a worn-out 
world of the breed of the desert. 

But the point in the whole episode I want to insist on 
is the point raised by Mrs. Fitzgerald in the sentence just 
now quoted—namely, that the new race was free from all 
tradition and untrammelled by any past. As Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald points out, the Arabs prior to their conquests were 
not a building people. Their conquests were sudden. 
They found themselves transferred on the instant, as it 
were, from nomadic to more or less fixed and settled con- 
ditions of life, from the life of the desert and the tent 
to the life of fertile countries and permanent habitations. 
Hence the need of building, of evolving a style of their 
own, of expressing their own character in its appropriate 
forms was forced upon them at a moment’s notice; nor 
did there exist in the world any style that in the least cor- 
responded to their needs or that could hint to them in 
any way how their own fiery temperament and restless 
impulses could take visible shape and proportion. The 
work was left to their own unassisted instinct, and their 
own unassisted instinct was, as we have seen, fully equal 
to the task. This is perhaps where the chief significance 
of Arab architecture lies. That architecture is a standing 
proof of what we are so often liable to forget, that 
between outward forms and proportions and the instincts 
and impulses of the human mind and character there is an 
inward profound identity. The charm of architecture, its 
interest as a study, lies in this identity, for it is this which 
makes it interpretative of human nature. Architectural 
styles being for the most part of slow and gradual evolu- 
tion, the production, too, in general, of races interdepen- 
dent upon or issuing from each other, this source of in- 
terest in them is apt to be obscured and lost sight of. The 
effects of preceding influences are dwelt upon, and we are 
often invited to believe that the changes we see arising in 
styles are merely the result of structural evolutions which 
have gone before, and which inevitably issue in the 
changes and developments of successive ages. Such a 
divorce of the art from the life of its age kills its interest. 
Extraneous influences no doubt always count for some- 
thing, but underneath them and independent of them, 
in every change or modification of style, may be traced the 
instinct of the mind of the age to assume its own visible 
shape and dimensions. ‘This instinct it is which is shown 
naked and unobscured in Arab architecture, and so it is 
that whenever we are inclined to doubt this human aspect 
of the subject and content ourselves with technical and 
structural explanations there can be no better remedy and 
reminder for us than to turn to that style in which a new 
racial temperament, without past or tradition to guide it, 
indelibly impressed itself. 

I have dealt with the architectural question at some 
length because this, really, among surviving Moorish ves- 
tiges, is the chief and because it holds a leading place 
in Mrs. Fitzgerald’s book. That book, however, does not, 
specialise in architecture. It traces the evidences and 
analyses the nature of the Moorish influence in many direc- 
tions and in many countries. Two thirds of the book are 
devoted to Spain, its ancient towns, its gardens, its charac- 











teristic art, and surviving types and manners, in so far as 
these testify to the Moorish occupation. Following Spain 
we have a chapter dealing with Morocco, a second deal- 
ing with Algeria, a third with Tunisia, and a 
last with the desert. It will thus be seen that 
the work justifies its title, and is indeed a fairly 
complete commentary on that great section of the Arab 
race which turned westward on its issue from the desert. 
Its pages are made gay with over sixty illustrations in 
colour, in which the frail wonders of Moorish architecture 
and the splendours of tropical vegetation, or the sands 
and palms and Bedouins of the desert are reproduced in 
a way that will certainly delight all those who take pleasure 
in the artistic achievements of the three-colour process. 
Moreover, apart from its get-up, the book is one to be 
commended. The impulsive, emotional, often elusive 
character of Arab actions and achievements demand per- 
haps a sensitive and subtle kind of observation. Mrs. 
Fitzgerald is quick to notice indications and traits which 
are often none the less significant for being slight. Per- 
haps her tendency is to deal rather too much in these 
slighter traits and not quite enough in those abiding cha- 
racteristics which admit of being firmly grasped and de- 
liberately analysed. But however this may be, the book 
is certainly one which by reason of the author's sympathy 
and imagination throws many gleams of light on the past 
and present of the least understood race in history. 





BRITISH 


NATIONAL GALLERY, 
School.” London: 


PAINTERS. 


Lonpon. “The Later 
Newnes. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE 3ritish 
Tu1s book contains reproductions of the pictures of a 
great number of British painters of all kinds, from Etty 
to the most modern painters tavoured by the Chantrey 


Bequest. Mr. de la Sizeranne, in his interesting introduc- 
tion, tries to find some characteristics common to all 


British art. It is a difficult job. Most Englishmen would 
be hard put toit to say what Etty, and Ward, and Landseer, 
and Dyce, and Rossetti, and Burne-Jones, and Walker, 
and Watts, and Alfred Stevens have in common. ‘The 
fact is they have nothing in common. Some are dreamers, 
some prosaic realists, some sentimentalists, some masters 
of grand design and expressers of great emotions. Art, 
in fact, has hitherto been an accident in England. We 
have produced some great artists because we have been 
a strong and mixed race, and men of all sorts, ready to 
attempt all kinds of tasks, have been born among us. 
But our character as a nation has never expressed itself 
in art, because, as a nation, we are not inclined to think 
art very important. Our painters produce a vast number 
of pictures ; but many of them do not know why they pro- 
duce them, nor does the public know. There is a general 
idea that pictures ought to be produced in a civilised 
society, but nothing more definite than that. The artists 
themselves are desperately hard put to it to know what 
and how to paint. They change their point of view 
about every ten years, and the changes become more 
rapid as time goes on. As you may see from this book, 
there is less common character in the modern art of the 
Chantrey Bequest than in the older art of the fifties. 
Both are usually prosaic and bewildered; but the older 
men had more of a common technique. They painted 
before the pre-Raphaelites had disturbed all traditions 
and upset all the settled ideas about the great masters. 
The pre-Raphaelites for a time did seem to be making “a 
great school of English painting.” They were great men 
who knew what they wanted to do, and could do it. But 
gradually they fell away or grew sterile. The general ‘n- 
difference was too much for them. And now, except that 
we demand more reality and more searching study of 
facts from our painters, we are most as we were in the 
fifties. It is not a cheering truth, but it has to be faced, 
in spite of all the pleasant things Mr. de la Sizeranne may 
say of us. 
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